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The  Soviet  Reader: 

New  Data  from  the  Soviet  Interview  Project  * 

John  Garrard  and  Amy  Corning 


Russians  have  always  been  perceived  as  avid  readers,  and  Western  observers 
have  often  commented  on  the  importance  of  literature  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
a  society  where  communication  and  self-expression  are  restricted,  literature 
plays  a  crucial  role  as  a  channel  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  as  an  outlet  for 
social  criticism — a  tradition  that  has  carried  over  from  nineteenth  century 
Russia  into  contemporary  Soviet  life.  The  special  status  of  literature  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  who  seek  to  turn  its  didactic  potential  to 
their  own  advantage.  This  combination  of  cultural  tradition  and  official  policy 
has  contributed  to  a  deep  respect  for  books  and  writers  and  generated  an 
interest  in  the  events  of  the  literary  world  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  West. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  never  been  possible  to  examine  systematically  specific 
aspects  of  reading  in  the  USSR.  Is  it  true  that  Russians  read  a  great  deal? 
What  kinds  of  personal  reasons  do  Russians  give  for  their  interest  in  reading, 
and  how  can  their  literary  tastes  be  characterized?  Do  certain  factors  influence 
an  individual’s  choice  of  books  or  the  amount  he  reads?  If  so,  we  should  be 
able  to  identify  readerships.  How  important  is  samizdat ?  Is  the  average 
educated  Russian  motivated  to  read  by  lofty  intellectual  concerns  and  an 
appreciation  for  literature’s  traditional  critical  function,  or  does  he  read 
purely  for  entertainment?  Using  data  collected  by  the  Soviet  Interview 
Project  (SIP),  we  have  attempted  to  explore  some  of  these  questions  in  order 
to  create  a  more  complete  and  accurate  portrait  of  the  Russian  reader  during 
the  late  Brezhnev  years.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  existing  literature  on  the 
subject  and  a  discussion  of  the  relevant  methodological  issues,  we  will  present 
the  results  of  our  research. 

Studies  of  Soviet  Reading  Patterns 

Research  on  Soviet  reading  habits  has  been  severely  limited  by  the  scarcity 
and  unreliable  nature  of  data,  and  only  a  few  Western  studies  of  reading  and 
readerships  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  conducted.  Maurice  Friedberg’s 
two  books,  Russian  Classics  in  Soviet  Jackets 1  and  A  Decade  of  Euphoria ,2  are 


*  We  wish  to  thank  Roger  V.  Gould,  Roberto  M.  Fernandez,  Carol  Garrard,  Jenny  Brine, 
Martin  Dewhirst  and  Gregory  Walker  for  their  helpful  comments  and  suggestions.  An  earlier 
version  of  this  article  appeared  as  a  Working  Paper,  released  by  the  Soviet  Interview  Project, 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- Champaign. 

1  Maurice  Friedberg,  Russian  Classics  in  Soviet  Jackets  (New  York;  1962). 

2  Maurice  Friedberg,  A  Decade  of  Euphoria  (Bloomington;  1977). 
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probably  the  most  well  known.  They  provide  excellent  discussions  of 
particular  authors  and  works,  both  those  which  have  been  found  acceptable 
and  those  which  have  presented  problems  for  the  Soviet  publishing  and 
censorship  authorities.  Friedberg’s  work  has  also  contributed  some  thought¬ 
ful  insights  into  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  certain  books  and  authors 
among  Soviet  readers,  and  he  has  incorporated  Soviet  data  into  his  work  to 
support  his  conclusions.  However,  his  research  differs  from  ours  in  that  it 
deals  primarily  with  the  ways  in  which  issues  of  policy  and  ideology  affect 
publication  and  censorship;  in  addition,  his  discussions  focus  on  non- Soviet 
(i.e.  foreign  and  pre-Soviet  Russian)  fictional  literature,  while  we  have 
attempted  to  study  a  variety  of  types  of  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

In  The  Russians  and  Their  Favorite  Books ,  Klaus  Mehnert  attempts  to 
identify  the  twenty-four  most  popular  Soviet  authors.3  His  research  is  based 
on  an  informal  survey  (consisting  of  a  list  of  authors’  names  to  be  pared  down 
or  added  to,  depending  upon  the  respondent’s  preferences)  which  he 
administered  to  various  individuals  he  encountered  during  his  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  conclusions  are  also  derived  from  visits  to  libraries  and 
discussions  with  librarians.  These  efforts,  while  commendable,  are  somewhat 
unsystematic,  and  the  issue  of  specific  readerships  is  not  addressed  at  any 
length.  In  addition,  he  does  not  treat  the  Russian  classics  or  foreign  literature 
in  any  detail.  However,  his  book  offers  a  good  overview  of  many  popular 
Soviet  writers  and  their  work. 

Two  other  important  studies  are  Jenny  Brine’s  work  on  reading  as  a  leisure 
activity4  and  Gregory  Walker’s  consideration  of  Soviet  readerships.5  Both  are 
thorough  examinations  which  rely  on  Soviet  statistics  for  their  conclusions; 
however,  as  Walker  points  out, 

[T]he  methodological  information  furnished  by  even  book-length  ac¬ 
counts  of  research  is  often  insufficient  to  allow  the  reliability  or 
representativeness  of  responses  to  be  gauged.  The  problem  is  naturally 
even  greater  in  the  many  cases  where  results  are  summarized  or  simply 
recounted  impressionistically  in  journal  articles.6 

Several  large-scale  Soviet  studies  of  reading  have  been  conducted  in  recent 
years;  two  important  ones  are  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  nebol  'shikh  gorodov ,7 


3  Klaus  Mehnert,  The  Russians  and  Their  Favorite  Books  (Stanford,  CA;  1983). 

4  Jenny  Brine,  ‘Reading  as  a  Leisure  Pursuit  in  the  USSR’,  in  Home,  School  and  Leisure  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  ed.  Jenny  Brine,  Maureen  Perrie  and  Andrew  Sutton  (Boston;  1980),  pp. 
239-69. 

5  Gregory  Walker,  ‘Readerships  in  the  USSR:  Some  Evidence  from  Post-War  Studies’, 
Oxford  Slavonic  Papers ,  n.s.  vol.  19  (1986),  pp.  158-73. 

6  Walker  (note  5),  p.  162. 

7  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  nebol' shikh  gorodov  (Moscow;  1973). 
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and  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  sovetskogo  sela .8 9  Chelovek  posle  raboty 9  is  an 
examination  of  time  budgets  and  leisure  time  which  also  includes  some 
information  on  reading.  Unfortunately,  these  and  other  surveys  focus  on 
specific  sub-populations,  and  therefore  their  results  cannot  be  generalized  to 
the  Soviet  population  as  a  whole.  Other  Soviet  data,  including  some  earlier 
studies,  suffer  from  the  problems  to  which  Walker  has  referred.  On  the  whole, 
there  has  been  very  little  data  with  which  the  Western  researcher  can  work. 

We  believe  that  this  paper  represents  a  significant  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Soviet  reading  habits.  Our  data  have  been  collected  and  analysed  using  the 
most  accurate  and  sophisticated  methods  available.  We  can  control  for 
potential  sources  of  bias  in  the  sample  in  order  to  generalize  our  findings  as 
broadly  as  possible.  The  results  of  our  research  provide  guidelines  for  judging 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  Soviet  data;  but  our  research  also  goes  beyond 
Soviet  work  by  offering  the  first  systematic  study  of  issues  which  Soviet 
researchers  cannot  tackle,  such  as  less-than-desirable  reader  preferences,  or 
the  extent  of  samizdat  reading. 

Data  and  Methods10 

The  data  used  below  are  the  final  product  of  the  Soviet  Interview  Project 
General  Survey,  an  undertaking  which  involved  interviews  with  almost  2,800 
Soviet  emigrants  during  the  second  half  of  1983.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
selected  for  interviews  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and  70  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  the  US.  All  had  arrived  between  1  January  1979  and  30  April  1982. 
The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC)  was  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  field  work,  and  great  care  was  taken  with  the  development  of  the 
questionnaire,  formulation  of  survey  questions,  translation  of  the  surveys  into 
each  respondent’s  native  language  (Russian  in  all  but  ten  cases)  and  training  of 
the  interviewers. 

The  ‘core’  section  of  the  interview  was  administered  to  the  entire  sample  of 
2,793  respondents,  and  each  respondent  also  completed  one  of  three 
‘supplement’  interviews  containing  questions  on  various  specific  topics  such 
as  crime,  foreign  policy,  standard  of  living,  birth  control,  religious  practices, 
media,  and  leisure  activities.  Because  information  on  reading  patterns  was 
gathered  through  one  of  these  ‘supplements’,  it  is  available  only  for  about 


8  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  sovetskogo  sela  (Moscow;  1974). 

9  L.  A.  Gordon  and  E.  V.  Klopov,  Chelovek  posle  raboty  (Moscow;  1972). 

10  The  following  discussion  of  methodology  is  not  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
remainder  of  the  paper,  and  some  readers  may  choose  to  skip  ahead  to  the  discussion  of  results. 
However,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  about  the  nature  of  the  data,  their 
reliability,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  generalized,  and  we  have  therefore  provided  this 
section  for  any  interested  readers.  More  detailed  information  on  the  development  of  the  survey 
and  collection  and  use  of  the  data  is  available  in  the  set  of  Working  Papers  written  by  researchers 
associated  with  SIP;  see  references. 
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one-third  of  the  entire  sample,  about  1,000  respondents.  For  most  purposes, 
this  sub-sample  is  large  enough  to  ensure  statistically  reliable  results. 

Statistics  in  general  must  be  treated  with  caution,  and  it  should  be  made 
clear  from  the  very  beginning  that  both  selection  and  response  bias  are 
potentially  significant  problems  with  this  data  set.  Obviously,  one  cannot 
hope  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  entire  population  of  the  USSR  on  the 
basis  of  these  data;  but  even  when  the  referent  population  (that  is,  the 
population  to  which  data  from  the  sample  can  be  generalized)  is  defined  as 
‘the  adult  European  population  in  large  and  medium-sized  Soviet  cities’,11 
several  difficulties  remain.  These  problems  and  the  ways  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  them  will  be  outlined  below. 

The  first  difficulty  is  that  emigrants  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
even  the  referent  population  as  defined  here;  among  other  things,  emigrants 
are  more  likely  to  be  Jewish  and  better  educated.  This  discrepancy  has  been 
rectified  to  some  degree  by  the  sampling  procedure,  which  involved  deliberate 
oversampling  of  non- Jews  as  well  as  of  those  whose  education,  city  size,  and 
region  matched  more  closely  those  of  the  general  Soviet  population.  The 
resulting  stratified  random  sample  has  characteristics  that  are  closer  to  those 
of  the  referent  population  than  would  be  the  characteristics  reflected  in  a 
probability  sample,  which  would  accurately  represent  only  the  frame,  or 
emigrant,  population.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  this  stratified 
sample  was  not  intended  to  match  the  Soviet  referent  population  exactly; 
rather,  the  purpose  of  stratifying  was  to  ensure  that  subgroups  of  the  Soviet 
population  who  do  not  make  up  a  significant  proportion  of  the  emigrant 
population  were  nevertheless  adequately  represented  in  the  sample. 

A  second  problem  is  the  fact  that  emigrants  as  a  group  are  likely  to  differ 
from  the  Soviet  population  as  a  result  of  their  decision  to  emigrate,  the 
experience  of  the  emigration  process,  and  their  exposure  to  foreign  cultures 
and  countries.  In  other  words,  even  if  emigrants  are  no  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  Soviet  population  before  their  decision  to  emigrate,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  they  have  been  affected  in  important  ways  by  the  consequences  of  their 
decision.  Once  again,  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  correct  for  this  kind  of 
bias:  during  the  interviews,  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  in 
order  to  define  their  ‘last  normal  period’,  that  is,  the  period  of  five  years 
preceding  either  the  month  in  which  they  applied  to  emigrate,  or  the  month  in 
which  plans  to  emigrate  actually  changed  their  lives,  if  that  occurred  before 
the  application  was  made.  During  the  remainder  of  the  interview,  respondents 
were  instructed  to  refer  to  their  ‘last  normal  period’  and  to  answer  questions 

11  Barbara  A.  Anderson  and  Brian  D.  Silver,  ‘Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Sampling  Frame 
Population:  The  Eligible  Population  for  the  Soviet  Interview  Project  General  Survey’,  Working 
Paper  no.  2,  Soviet  Interview  Project,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  revised 
January  1986,  p.  1. 
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on  the  basis  of  their  experience  during  that  time.  Research  has  demonstrated 
that  memory  decay  does  not  seem  to  be  a  significant  problem;  members  of  the 
same  household  (interviewed  separately  and  often  simultaneously)  were 
discovered  to  agree  closely  in  their  answers  to  both  objective  and  subjective 
questions.12 

It  is  also  heartening  that  SIP  sample  respondents  were  found  to  correspond 
closely  to  the  Soviet  population  in  a  comparison  of  economic  data  from  SIP 
with  Soviet  data.13  Moreover,  the  sample  population  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  a  group  of  true  dissidents.  Very  few  reported  that  they 
participated  in  any  unorthodox  political  activity  during  their  ‘last  normal 
period’;  the  majority  gave  the  emigration  of  family  and  friends,  rather  than  a 
political  motivation,  as  their  main  reason  for  emigrating;  and  a  series  of 
‘control’  questions,  included  as  a  check  for  bias,  revealed  that  most 
respondents  attempted  to  be  objective  in  discussing  their  experiences  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  were  not  reluctant  to  identify  ways  in  which  they  were 
disappointed  with  life  in  the  US,  as  well  as  ways  in  which  the  US  might  learn 
from  the  Soviet  Union.14  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  most  emigrants 
were  not  solely  responsible  for  their  decision  to  emigrate:  two-thirds  declared 
that  they  only  shared  in  or  played  no  significant  role  in  the  decision. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  when  working  with  these  data,  but  the  results 
of  various  tests  for  possible  biases  are  encouraging  and  efforts  to  control  for 
them  seem  to  have  been  successful.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  problems  of  response  and  selection  bias  are 
perhaps  of  less  concern  than  they  might  be  for  other  types  of  research.  First  of 
all,  as  will  be  demonstrated  below,  our  data  on  reading  habits  are  consistent 
with  the  results  of  previous  studies  as  well  as  with  general  impressions. 
Second,  while  some  degree  of  response  bias  can  be  expected  when  respond¬ 
ents  are  unwilling  to  discuss  or  to  be  candid  about  certain  matters,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  why  respondents  would  have  felt  that  they  could  not  be  candid  in 
discussing  their  reading  habits. 

Third,  while  unorthodox  political  views  might  be  expected  to  influence  an 
emigrant’s  reading  habits,  such  views,  as  mentioned  above,  are  not  particular¬ 
ly  pronounced  in  our  sample.  Moreover,  judging  from  a  series  of  tests  we 
performed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  statistically  significant  difference  in 
either  type  or  number  of  books  read  between  those  who  emigrated  for  clearly 

12  Barbara  A.  Anderson  and  Brian  D.  Silver,  ‘The  Validity  of  Survey  Responses:  Insights 
from  Interviews  of  Multiple  Respondents  in  a  Household  in  a  Survey  of  Soviet  Emigrants’, 
Working  Paper  no.  14,  Soviet  Interview  Project,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign, 
February  1986,  p.  18. 

13  James  R.  Millar,  ‘The  Soviet  Interview  Project:  History,  Method,  and  the  Problem  of 
Bias’,  Working  Paper  no.  22,  Soviet  Interview  Project,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  July  1986,  p.  34. 

14  Millar  (note  13),  p.  28. 
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political  reasons  and  those  who  did  not.  (We  defined  political  reasons  as 
‘political  dissatisfaction’,  ‘freedom  of  speech  and  the  press’,  ‘general  lack  of 
freedom’,  and  ‘political  attraction  to  the  US’;  nationality  problems  and 
religious  discrimination  were  not  considered  political  reasons.)  Fourth,  while 
the  sample  is  probably  better  educated  than  the  referent  population,  and  while 
this  factor  does  influence  reading  habits,  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  control 
for  the  effects  of  education.  Finally,  part  of  the  present  research  relies  on 
linear  regression  analysis;  despite  discrepancies  between  the  sampled  popul¬ 
ation  and  the  referent  population,  this  statistical  technique  will  more 
accurately  reflect  features  of  the  latter  by  measuring  relationships  among 
variables  rather  than  univariate  distributions. 

Researchers  working  on  the  Soviet  Interview  Project  have  devised  a  system 
of  weights  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  sample  ‘look’  more  like  the  referent 
population.15  However,  many  statisticians  are  reluctant  to  use  weights 
because  their  effect  on  the  statistical  results  is  not  well  understood.  This 
problem  is  particularly  severe  in  the  case  of  the  SIP  data  set  where  the  exact 
dimensions  along  which  the  emigrant  population  differs  from  the  referent 
population  are  not  known;  consequently  any  weighting  scheme  designed  to 
render  the  sample  representative  of  the  Soviet  referent  population  will  be 
quite  speculative.  In  contrast,  weighting  to  the  frame  population  is  not 
speculative  because  the  ways  in  which  it  differs  from  the  sample  are  known 
exactly.  With  this  in  mind,  analyses  other  than  regressions  were  conducted 
using  data  weighted  to  the  frame.  Regressions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  first 
run  using  the  unweighted  data,  and  the  results  were  then  checked  using  each 
of  the  weighting  systems.  The  fact  that  the  results  corresponded  closely  in  all 
cases  suggests  that  they  are  quite  robust  despite  possible  selection  biases. 

In  order  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  referent  population,  we  have  tried 
to  indicate  ways  in  which  it  can  be  expected  to  differ  from  the  frame.  When 
the  direction  of  bias  can  be  predicted,  we  can  generalize  to  the  referent 
population  by  setting  a  probable  upper  or  lower  limit  on  a  particular  variable. 
For  instance,  if  only  20  per  cent  of  respondents  reported  attending  unofficial 
cultural  events  such  as  poetry  readings,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended  took  a  leading  role  in  the  activity,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an 
even  smaller  percentage  of  the  referent  population  would  have  participated  in 
or  led  such  activities. 

We  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  has  illuminated  not  only  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  when  working  with  the  data,  but  also  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  overcome.  The  intention  here  has  been  to  alert  the  reader  to 


15  Barbara  A.  Anderson,  Brian  D.  Silver  and  Robert  A.  Lewis,  ‘Demographic  Estimates  for 
the  Post-Sampling  Weights  of  the  SIP  General  Survey’,  Working  Paper  no.  4,  Soviet  Interview 
Project,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  June  1986. 
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potential  difficulties,  while  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  valid  results  can  be 
obtained  by  using  the  data  with  caution.  The  fact  remains  that  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  life  in  the  USSR  is  limited,  and  any  attempt  to  obtain  more 
information  must  be  regarded  as  worthwhile.  ‘[T]he  problems  of  sampling 
and  bias  were  enormous,’  remarked  Joseph  Berliner,  referring  to  the  similar 
1950-53  Harvard  Project,  ‘but  the  hungry  man  does  not  refuse  to  eat  because 
the  food  is  not  what  he  would  have  ordered.’16 

Extent  of  and  Reasons  for  Reading 

Soviet  writers  and  researchers  never  seem  to  tire  of  reminding  us  that  theirs 
is  a  nation  of  readers,  and  Western  observers  are  always  amazed  by  the 
number  of  Muscovites  who  can  be  seen  riding  the  subway  engrossed  in  books, 
or  by  taxi  drivers  who  pick  up  Tolstoi  or  Pushkin  while  waiting  for 
passengers.  Western  discussions  of  Soviet  reading  habits  likewise  report  that 
reading  is  an  important  activity  for  most  Russians;  they  read  a  great  deal  and 
are  proud  of  it.  Over  time,  such  claims  and  observations  have  combined  to 
create  an  image — particularly  intimidating  for  culture-wary  Americans — of 
Russians  as  avid  readers,  hunched  over  the  well-thumbed  pages  of  War  and 
Peace  or  Crime  and  Punishment ,  or  selling  prized  possessions  for  a  barely 
legible  samizdat  manuscript.  The  evidence  provided  by  our  research  demons¬ 
trates  that  this  traditional  image  does  hold  up  under  careful  scrutiny — but 
only  in  part. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  read  books  or  ‘thick  journals’  (these  are  an 
important  source  of  contemporary  fiction  in  particular)  for  pleasure  during 
their  last  normal  period,  86-8  per  cent  of  respondents  in  the  sample  said  that 
they  did.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  a  Soviet  study,  which 
demonstrates  that  81  -6  per  cent  of  respondents  with  complete  secondary 
education,  and  82- 5  per  cent  of  those  with  higher  education  (groups  that 
correspond  closely  to  our  sample  in  terms  of  education,  since  over  83  per  cent 
of  the  SIP  respondents  have  secondary  or  higher  schooling)  are  regular 
readers  of  books.17 

Further  confirmation  of  the  SIP  data  is  provided  by  an  examination  of 
figures  obtained  in  the  1975-6  survey  of  towns  in  the  Sverdlovsk  region;18 


16  Joseph  S.  Berliner,  Factory  and  Manager  in  the  USSR  (Cambridge,  MA;  1957),  p.  4.  Cited 
in  Marjorie  Mandelstam  Balzer,  ‘Guide  to  Materials  from  the  Harvard  Project  on  the  Soviet 
Social  System’,  Working  Paper  no.  1,  Soviet  Interview  Project,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  August  1980,  p.  1. 

17  B.  Grushin,  Svobodnoe  vremia:  aktual'nye  problemy  (Moscow;  1967),  p.  81.  Cited  in  Brine 
(note  4),  p.  247.  This  is  obviously  not  a  precise  comparison,  since  reading  for  pleasure  is  not 
necessarily  ‘regular’  reading  (occurring  at  least  several  times  a  month).  However,  we  think  that 
the  categories  are  close  enough  to  warrant  the  comparison. 

18  Kul'turnaia  deiatel'nost',  red.  L.  N.  Kogan  (Moscow;  1981),  p.  202.  Cited  in  Walker  (note 
5),p.  165. 
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Table  1  shows  a  close  correspondence  in  the  average  number  of  books  read  by 
respondents  in  both  surveys. 

Table  1.  Average  Number  of  Fiction  Books  Read  Per  Year  by  Respondents  in 
Sverdlovsk  (1975-6)  and  SIP  Surveys,  by  Education. 


Six  years  education 

Complete  or  incomplete 

or  less 

higher  education 

Sverdlovsk 

100 

290 

SIP 

63 

304 

Source:  Adapted  from  L.  N.  Kogan,  ed.,  Kul'turnaia  deiatel'nost ' :  opyt 
sotsiologicheskogo  issledovaniia  (Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Nauka’,  1981),  p.  202.  Cited  in 
Walker  (note  5),  p.  165. 

In  contrast  to  the  popularity  of  reading  among  Russians,  the  Harris  Survey 
conducted  in  1973  reveals  that  only  38  per  cent  of  American  adults  reported 
reading  as  a  leisure-time  activity;  even  among  the  college-educated  adults 
surveyed,  only  46  per  cent  listed  reading.19  It  may  be  that  Russians  simply 
enjoy  reading  more  than  Americans;  however,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
popularity  of  reading  reflects  a  lack  of  quality,  variety  or  accessibility  of  other 
leisure-time  activities.  Friedberg  argues  that  reading  may  offer  a  kind  of 
individual,  intellectual  privacy  that  is  particularly  valuable  in  a  society  where 
conformity  and  the  collective  are  emphasized.20 

We  were  curious  about  which  factors  influenced  whether  or  not  a  person 
read  books  for  pleasure  in  the  SIP  sample.  Predictably,  education  had  the 
strongest  effect:  as  education  increases,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  that  an 
individual  will  read  for  pleasure.  Occupation,  too,  has  an  effect:  leaders, 
managers,  engineers  and  other  professionals  are  very  likely  to  read,  while 
service  workers  and  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  are  somewhat  less 
likely  to  do  so.  However,  occupation  as  a  variable  seems  to  be  a  proxy  for 
education:  when  the  effects  of  education  are  controlled,  there  is  little  variation 
among  occupational  categories  in  the  per  cent  who  read  for  pleasure. 

Gender  has  a  small  effect:  females  are  very  slightly  more  likely  to  read  for 
pleasure  than  males.  The  effect  of  age  is  also  interesting:  for  each  age  group, 


19  Harris  Survey  Yearbook  of  Public  Opinion,  1973  (New  York;  1976),  pp.  442-3.  The  Harris 
Survey  question  is  worded  somewhat  differently  from  the  question  in  the  SIP  interviews,  but  the 
intent  and  substance  are  similar  enough  that  this  general  comparison  is  justified. 

20  Friedberg  (note  1),  p.  15 1. 
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the  per  cent  who  read  for  pleasure  remains  consistently  close  to  the  overall 
percentages,  except  for  a  peak  in  the  30-39  age  group  and  a  drop  in  the  60-74 
age  group.  As  with  occupation,  this  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  effects  of 
education:  the  30-39  age  group  is  the  best  educated,  and  the  60-74  group  has 
the  overall  lowest  level  of  educational  attainment.  However,  the  difference  in 
education  between  the  30-39  age  group  and  the  40-49  age  group  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  difference  in  likelihood  of  reading  for  pleasure, 
implying  that  age  may  have  an  independent  effect.  Soviet  researchers  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion;  they  suggest  that  the  effect  of  age  may  in  part 
be  accounted  for  by  a  transfer  of  interest  from  books  to  newspapers.21  Age 
may  also  bring  a  decline  in  health  or  eyesight,  making  reading  more  difficult. 

The  impressively  large  percentages  of  people  who  read  for  pleasure  led  us 
to  wonder  about  the  reasons  respondents  themselves  might  give  for  their 
interest.  Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  the  survey  did  not  permit  the  inclusion  of 
specific  questions  on  motivations  for  reading;  but  respondents  were  asked 
about  their  attitudes  toward  culture  and  the  arts  in  general,  and  their 
responses  may  shed  some  light  on  the  subject.  Only  about  29  per  cent  of 
respondents  thought  that  the  purpose  of  arts  and  culture  was  to  entertain  or 
give  pleasure;  almost  50  per  cent  believed  that  the  arts  should  make  people 
aware  of  moral  and  social  issues,  and  the  rest  responded  that  the  purpose  of 
the  arts  was  a  combination  of  the  two.  From  these  figures,  one  might  conclude 
that  interest  in  the  arts  is  motivated  by  fairly  serious  reasons,  with 
entertainment  playing  a  secondary  role. 

However,  a  comparison  of  these  responses  with  the  answers  to  a  slightly 
different  question  yields  some  revealing  results.  When  asked  about  their  own 
personal  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the  arts,  over  60  per  cent  responded 
that  cultural  activities  were  entertaining  or  helped  them  to  get  away  from  the 
worries  of  daily  life.  Only  about  30  per  cent  said  that  their  interest  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  arts  can  show  life  as  it  is  or  help  to  deal  with  moral  and  social 
problems.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  authorities  constantly  stress  the 
importance  of  the  educative  and  formative  potential  of  the  arts,  and  of 
literature  in  particular,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  majority  point  to  entertainment 
as  their  primary  reason  for  interest. 

One  might  argue  that  the  respondents  in  our  sample  are  too  disillusioned  by 
censorship  and  the  generally  limited  availability  of  interesting,  intellectually 
provocative  material  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  believe  that  books  can  offer 
anything  other  than  entertainment,  and  that  a  survey  of  Russians  still  living  in 
the  USSR  would  produce  different  results.  In  this  context,  however,  it  is 

21  L.  A.  Gordon  and  E.  B.  Gruzhdeva,  ‘Rasprostranennost'  i  intensivnost'  chteniia  v 
gorodskoi  rabochei  srede’,  in  Problemy  sotsiologii  i  psikhologii  chteniia,  red.  L.  A.  Gordon 
(Moscow;  1975),  P-  56. 
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useful  to  recall  that  the  sample  is  by  no  means  a  group  of  disaffected 
dissidents.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  while  publication  of  innovative 
Soviet  and  modern  foreign  fiction  may  be  curtailed,  Russian  and  foreign 
classics  as  well  as  non-fiction  can  often  be  obtained  in  Soviet  libraries,  if  not  in 
bookstores.  At  the  very  least,  they  can  be  borrowed  from  friends.  Thus,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  individuals  would  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reading 
material  that  they  felt  would  enrich  them  morally  and  intellectually — had  this 
been  their  main  concern. 

An  analysis  of  reasons  for  interest  in  the  arts  in  terms  of  several 
demographic  variables  showed  that  age,  occupation,  and  education  had  little 
effect  on  the  reason  given.  However,  gender  does  have  an  effect:  women  are 
slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  view  the  arts  as  a  means  of  escape.  This  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  their  burdensome  daily  routine  leaves  them  little  time  for 
themselves;22  it  is  logical  that  getting  away  from  daily  life  would  be  a  more 
important  concern  for  women  than  it  would  be  for  men,  who  have  more 
leisure  time  and  thus  can  more  easily  satisfy  their  intellectual  as  well  as 
personal  and  recreational  needs.  This  difference  in  attitudes  might  also 
explain  why  women  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  read  fiction. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  attitudes  toward  literature  and  reading 
would  be  similar  to  those  toward  the  arts  in  general;  in  other  words,  people 
may  think  that  they  ought  to  read  for  a  ‘serious’  purpose  which  will  further 
their  intellectual  development,  while  in  fact  they  probably  read  more  for  sheer 
pleasure  and  entertainment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not  read  for  reasons 
related  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  development,  but  merely  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  their  primary  goal. 

The  percentages  of  those  who  read  fiction  and  non-fiction  support  this 
idea;  of  those  who  read  books  for  pleasure,  almost  all  read  fiction,  while  the 
non-fiction  readers  are  a  significantly  smaller,  though  still  substantial, 
proportion.  In  addition,  detective  and  mystery  novels  and  science  fiction 
were  quite  popular,  despite  the  fact  that  these  types  of  literature  are 
generally  considered  light  and  entertaining,  not  ‘highbrow’  or  intellectually 
stimulating.  All  of  this  suggests  that,  while  Russians  may  read  more  than 
other  people,  their  reading  does  not  necessarily  constitute  ‘high  culture’;  even 
though,  as  we  will  see,  literary  classics  enjoy  great  popularity,  they  are 
probably  being  read  as  much  for  relaxation  and  escape  as  for  literary 
appreciation.  Thus,  while  the  Russian  passion  for  books  may  be  as  consuming 
as  the  traditional  image  suggests,  it  is  evidently  motivated  by  factors  more 
mundane  than  a  thirst  for  great  literature  or  a  desire  for  personal  develop¬ 
ment.  Although  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  topic  of  mass  culture  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  orthodox  Soviet  position  is  that  it  does  not  exist,  it 


22  Gail  W.  Lapidus,  Women  in  Soviet  Society  (Berkeley;  1978),  p.  281. 
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seems  clear  that  such  a  mass  culture  has  developed  and  that  reading  is  an 
important  part  of  it. 

Readers’  Preferences  for  Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 

The  Soviet  censorship  and  publishing  institutions  are  characterized  by  a 
cautious  approach  and  a  general  reluctance  to  experiment.  This  means  that 
the  reader  is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  books  to  standard,  tried-and-true  fare. 
As  a  glance  at  the  shelves  of  any  Soviet  bookshop  will  show,  good,  interesting 
works  are  in  short  supply,  while  the  reader  wades  through  piles  of  the  dull, 
tedious  and  unimaginative  contemporary  fiction  and  non-fiction  that  is 
constantly  being  turned  out.  The  current  ‘book  hunger’  (knizhnyi golod)  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  Soviet  reader  is  dissatisfied  and  frustrated  with  the 
material  available  to  him;23  anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  recall  the  crowds  that  instantly  materialize  when  a  bookstore  receives  a 
few  copies  of  some  choice  reading  material.  Taking  into  account  this  state  of 
affairs — which  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  odds  with  readers’  desires  for  books 
that  provide  entertainment  and  escape — we  examined  preferences  for  indiv¬ 
idual  categories  of  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

The  results  of  the  Harvard  Project,  a  similar  study  of  Soviet  emigrants 
conducted  in  the  early  1950s,  demonstrated  that  during  the  1940s  ‘Russian 
classics  were  the  most  popular  category  among  the  belles-lettres'.24.  Referring 
to  the  1 950s  and  1960s,  Friedberg  remarks:  ‘Conversations  with  scores  of 
Westerners  who  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  since  Stalin’s  death  support  the 
conclusion  one  reaches  from  an  examination  of  the  Soviet  publishing 
statistics — the  Russian  classics  continue  as  the  favorite  reading  of  Soviet 
citizens.’25 

Describing  a  visit  to  a  Soviet  school  in  the  mid-1950s,  Mehnert  notes  that 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  vast  amounts  of  time  and  effort  put  into  the 
teaching  of  Russian  literature.  He  writes  that  by  endorsing  the  Russian 
classics,  the  authorities  hope  to  awaken  the  patriotism  that  develops  out  of  a 
reverence  for  national  tradition;  they  also  seek  to  exploit  literature  as  a  means 
of  inculcating  certain  moral  standards — humanism  and  obedience — that  are 
necessary  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  state.  However,  Mehnert  points 
out  that  for  the  individual,  literature  fulfils  an  even  more  important  function, 
and  one  which  is  in  fact  at  odds  with  the  aims  of  the  state:  it  acts  as  an  antidote 
to  the  ‘materialistic  and  utilitarian  atmosphere’  that  prevails  in  the  USSR. 
Concerted  efforts  to  set  even  the  classics  into  a  Marxist-Leninist  framework 
cannot  block  the  direct  communication  that  occurs  between  author  and  reader 

23  John  and  Carol  Garrard,  ‘Soviet  Book  Hunger’,  Problems  of  Communism  (September- 
October  1985),  pp.  72-81. 

24  Friedberg  (note  1),  p.  156. 

Friedberg  (note  i),p.  157. 
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‘when  tiie  teacher  finally  shuts  his  mouth  and  the  pupil  opens  the  book  for 
himself.26 

Similarly,  Friedberg  argues  that  the  popularity  of  the  classics  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  offer  the  reader  emotional  and  intellectual 
sustenance  which  cannot  be  derived  from  Soviet  works.  Foreign  literature,  he 
notes,  also  fulfils  this  function: 

[F]or  tolerance,  love,  sympathy,  solace,  for  advice  without  moralizing,  the 
Soviet  reader  has  no  alternative  but  to  turn  again  to  the  old  classics  of 
Russian  literature  and  to  foreign  belles-lettres  in  translation.  For,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  reader,  foreign  belles-lettres  ...  in  essence 
resemble  the  Russian  classics.  The  foreign  authors,  too,  sympathize  with 
the  underdog  and  hate  the  oppressor;  they  also  defend  the  individualist 
and  the  non-conformist  in  his  conflict  with  intolerant  society;  they,  too, 
affirm  the  tragic  element  in  human  lives.27 

Despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  literature  has  improved  a  great  deal  in  both 
variety  and  quality  since  Friedberg  made  this  observation,  our  data  show  that 
both  Russian  and  foreign  classics  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
readers’  lives.28  Table  2  displays  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  read 
each  of  various  categories  of  fiction  (respondents  could  choose  more  than  one). 

This  list  underscores  the  popularity  of  the  Russian  classics,  but  even  more 
striking  is  the  popularity  of  foreign  fiction.  The  reasons  that  Friedberg  offers 
to  explain  the  popularity  of  the  classics  still  seem  valid.  Given  what  we  now 
know  about  motivations  for  reading,  we  might  add  to  his  comment  the  more 
prosaic  fact  that  both  the  Russian  classics  and  foreign  literature  satisfy  the 
reader’s  desire  to  escape  from  contemporary  Soviet  reality — as  well  as  from 
the  orthodox  depictions  of  that  reality  that  are  an  essential  feature  of  socialist 
realist  literature. 

In  contrast  to  Friedberg’s  findings,  though,  our  data  demonstrate  that  the 
Russian  classics  may  no  longer  be  the  most  popular  type  of  fiction.29  This  is 

26  Klaus  Mehnert,  Soviet  Man  and  His  World  (New  York;  1961),  p.  125. 

27  Friedberg  (note  1),  pp.  165-6. 

28  It  is  important,  of  course,  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  that  some  over-reporting  may 
have  occurred  here;  people  may  have  been  reluctant  to  risk  appearing  ‘uncultured’  by  admitting 
that  they  did  not  read  Russian  or  foreign  classics. 

29  One  might  conclude  that  an  emigre  sample  such  as  ours  would  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  West,  and  that  foreign  literature  would  not  be  as  popular  in  a  sample  of  non-emigre  Soviet 
citizens.  This  is  an  important  concern,  and  we  have  attempted  to  test  for  such  bias  to  the  extent 
possible.  We  compared  respondents  whose  main  reason  for  leaving  was  that  other  family 
members  were  emigrating  with  those  who  left  because  of  a  particular  interest  in  the  West  or 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  life  in  the  USSR,  under  the  assumption  that  the  former  group 
would  behave  more  like  a  group  of  ordinary  Soviets.  We  discovered  that  they  were  slightly  less 
likely  to  read  foreign  literature,  but  this  difference  disappeared  when  age  and  education  were 
controlled.  In  other  words,  the  observed  difference  in  behaviour  resulted  from  differences  in  age 
and  education,  and  not  from  a  different  attitude  toward  the  West.  We  also  checked  whether  or  not 
differences  in  reading  behaviour  were  correlated  with  varying  degrees  of  participation  in  the 
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Table  2.  Percentage  of  Respondents  Who  Read  Various  Types  of  Fiction  or 

Literature. 


Type  of  fiction3 

Per  centb 

Foreign  classics 

54-2 

Russian  classics 

48-1 

Mystery  and  detective  fiction 

435 

Modern  foreign  fiction 

432 

Poetry 

316 

Fiction  about  World  War  II 

28-7 

Science  fiction 

24-4 

Drama 

148 

Fiction  about  the  Revolution 

6-5 

Other  Soviet  fiction 

312 

None  of  these 

0-2 

a  The  wording  of  the  question  was  designed  to  discourage  overlap  between  categories. 
b  N  =  914.  N  refers  to  the  number  of  respondents  who  answered  the  question;  N  may 
vary  from  one  table  to  the  next  because  of  missing  data  and  because  in  certain  cases  the 
question  was  asked  only  of  a  sub-sample  of  respondents  (for  example,  if  it  was  a  branch 
question,  where  only  those  who  answered  ‘yes’  to  a  previous  question  were  asked  to  give 
a  response). 


borne  out  by  the  popularity  not  only  of  the  foreign  classics  but  also  of  modern 
foreign  fiction  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  by  the  desire  for  more  of  both  of 
these  types  of  fiction. 

Two  explanations  for  these  differing  results  are  possible.  The  first  is  that 
the  gradually  increasing  availability  of  translations  of  foreign  literature  and 
general  information  about  the  West  that  has  characterized  the  period  since 
Stalin’s  death  has  served  to  intensify  interest.  Journals  such  as  Inostrannaia 
literatura ,  founded  during  the  ‘Thaw’,  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Original  foreign  works  have  become  more  readily  available  since  the  1977 
decision  to  import  for  retail  sale  books  from  Western  and  Third  World 
countries.30  In  addition,  many  translations  of  foreign  works  are  published  in 
the  USSR,  but  there  are  never  enough  to  meet  demand. 


decision  to  emigrate;  they  were  not.  All  of  these  results  are  encouraging,  but  of  course  we  cannot 
maintain  that  the  sample  as  a  whole  is  not  biased;  even  those  emigrants  who  left  for  family  reasons 
and  were  not  involved  in  the  decision  to  emigrate  may  nevertheless  have  been  more  interested  in 
Western  culture  than  ordinary  Soviet  citizens. 

30  Walker  (note  5),  p.  170. 
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With  this  in  mind,  we  might  speculate  that  the  Soviet  reader  of  the  1970s 
and  1980s  is  motivated  to  choose  foreign  literature  not  only  by  a  quest  for 
truth  and  for  a  more  human  perspective,  but  also  by  a  curiosity  about  the 
West — a  curiosity  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  tantalizingly  inadequate  trickle 
of  information.  It  is  likely  that  the  increased  availability  of  Western  literature 
has  been  both  a  response  to  demand  and  a  factor  contributing  to  that  demand; 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  more  important  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  respondents  in  our 
sample  are,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  than  the  average  Soviet  citizen; 
thus,  the  second  explanation  for  the  greater  popularity  of  foreign  literature 
among  SIP  respondents  centres  on  sample  selection  bias.  And,  indeed,  our 
analyses  show  that  reading  of  both  foreign  classics  and  modern  foreign 
literature  is  related  to  educational  level.  However,  across  the  four  highest 
educational  categories  (in  other  words,  once  a  respondent  has  obtained  an 
attestat  or  has  completed  his  secondary  specialized  training),  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  extent  of  interest  in  foreign  literature.31  It  may  be  incorrect 
to  impute  an  overwhelming  preference  for  foreign  literature  to  the  Soviet 
population  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our  sample  (see 
note  29).  But  since  Soviet  studies  of  citizens  with  a  basic  education  also  attest 
to  the  popularity  of  foreign  literature,32  the  preferences  for  foreign  fiction 
observed  here  may  not  be  peculiar  to  emigrants;  among  Soviet  citizens  with  a 
secondary  education,  foreign  literature  may  well  rival  the  Russian  classics  in 
popularity. 

While  the  popularity  of  foreign  literature  may  be  surprising,  preferences 
for  specific  foreign  authors  were  not.  The  perennial  favourites  of  Soviet 
citizens  appeared  to  be  no  less  popular  among  SIP  respondents:  the  fifteen  or 
so  most  popular  authors  included  London,  Dreiser,  Hemingway  and 
Feuchtwanger  at  the  top,  followed  by  Remarque,  Dumas,  Zola,  Maupassant, 
O.  Henry,  Balzac,  Shakespeare,  Twain,  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo  and  Conan 
Doyle.  (The  list  also  shows  that,  as  was  true  in  the  1960s,  readers  identifying 
favourite  foreign  authors  overwhelmingly  choose  Western  European  or 
American  ones.)  The  ranking  of  authors  differs  somewhat  from  the  rankings 
reported  by  Friedberg,  but  the  authors  are  mainly  the  same.33  It  is  likely  that 
the  strong  similarities  between  Friedberg’s  list  and  the  SIP  respondents’ 


31  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  same  kinds  of  foreign  fiction  will  appeal  to  readers  at  each 
educational  level.  For  example,  the  circulation  of  lnostrannaia  literatura  soared  as  a  result  of  the 
journal’s  decision  to  publish  Arthur  Hailey’s  Hotel ;  but  when  William  Faulkner’s  Light  in  August 
was  published  the  following  year  readers  complained  to  the  editor  and  cancelled  their 
subscriptions  (Garrard  and  Garrard  (note  23),  p.  80). 

32  S.  M.  Smirnova,  I.  P.  Osipova  and  O.  M.  Smirnova,  ‘Chitatel'-rabochii  i  chitatel  - 
inzhener’,  in  Sovetskii  chitatel':  opyt  konkretno-sotsiologicheskogo  issledovaniia,  red.  O.  S. 
Chubarian  (Moscow;  1968),  p.  93.  Cited  in  Brine  (note  4),  p.  261. 

33  Friedberg  (note  2),  pp.  65-6,  352. 
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preferences  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  change  in 
which  authors  are  deemed  acceptable  by  the  authorities. 

What  was  striking  about  the  list  of  favourite  foreign  authors — as  well  as 
about  the  list  of  favourite  Russian  or  Soviet  authors — was  the  sheer  diversity 
of  preferences.  Respondents  identified  a  total  of  100  different  foreign  authors 
and  82  different  Russian  and  Soviet  authors  as  their  favourites.  Both  lists 
contain  many  contemporary  authors,  including  some  fairly  obscure  names,  in 
addition  to  the  more  frequently  identified  and  well-known  authors.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  preferences  for  Russian  and  Soviet  writers  centre  on  the  great  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  on  a  few  highly  respected  Soviet  names.  Table  3 
shows  the  actual  ranking  of  the  most  popular  authors. 


Table  3.  Favourite  Russian  and  Soviet  Authors  Identified  by  Ten  or  More 

Respondents,  in  Order  of  Popularity. 


Number  of  respondents 
who  chose  each  author 

Per  cent3 

1.  Lev  Tolstoi 

220 

286 

2.  Pushkin 

136 

17-7 

3.  Chekhov 

64 

84 

4.  Dostoevskii 

45 

5-8 

5.  Esenin 

22 

2-8 

6.  Gor'kii 

21 

2-8 

7.  Bulgakov 

16 

21 

8.  Lermontov 

15 

2-0 

9.  Alexei  Tolstoi 

14 

i*9 

10.  Pasternak 

13 

i-6 

1 1 .  Paustovskii 

12 

i-6 

12.  Kuprin 

12 

i-6 

13.  Erenburg 

11 

i-5 

14.  Turgenev 

10 

i-3 

a  N  =  768  (number  of  fiction  readers). 


Americans  generally  regard  Dostoevskii  as  the  greatest  Russian  writer; 
they  are  usually  surprised  to  learn  that,  as  the  data  show,  he  tends  to  be  less 
popular  in  the  USSR  than  Pushkin  and  Tolstoi.  Gogol'  is  conspicuously 
absent  (chosen  by  only  three  people  in  our  sample),  but  otherwise  the 
rankings  for  nineteenth  century  authors  displayed  here  closely  resemble  those 
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reported  by  Friedberg.34  There  is  less  consistency  in  the  ranking  of  Soviet 
authors,  but  Gor'kii,  Bulgakov,  Alexei  Tolstoi,  Paustovskii  and  Erenburg  are 
all  mentioned  by  either  Friedberg  or  Mehnert  as  being  among  the  top 
favourites.35  When  it  comes  to  specific  authors,  the  prevailing  tastes  of  Soviet 
citizens  are  traditional  and  unadventurous  even  in  our  unusually  well 
educated  sample;  we  can  expect  the  referent  population  to  be  even  more 
predictable  and  traditional  in  its  preferences. 

Returning  to  the  list  of  types  of  fiction  read  by  SIP  respondents  (Table  2), 
we  can  see  that  works  about  the  Revolution  and  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are 
relatively  unpopular.  Yet  these  are  probably  the  most  readily  available  of  all 
the  types  of  literature  on  the  list;  writers  are  encouraged  to  incorporate  these 
topics  into  their  work  and  readers  are  exhorted  to  read  such  books.  Since  these 
subjects  provide  an  excellent  background  against  which  Soviet  values  and 
virtues  can  be  displayed  in  an  unambiguous,  black-and-white  manner,  books 
that  deal  with  them  are  often  published  in  very  large  quantities.  Their  lack  of 
popularity  among  SIP  sample  respondents  may  well  be  a  comment  on  their 
general  quality. 

Table  4  compares  the  popularity  of  specific  types  of  Soviet  fiction  for  two 
Soviet  samples  and  the  SIP  respondents. 

Table  4.  Percentage  of  Respondents  in  Each  Survey  Who  Read  or  Mentioned 

an  Interest  in  Each  Category  of  Fiction. 


SIP 

Rural 

readers 

Small3 

towns 

Detective/Mystery 

435 

260 

100 

Poetry 

31  6 

100 

2-0 

World  War  II 

28-7 

520 

240 

Science  Fiction 

244 

120 

30 

Revolution 

65 

180 

90 

a  Percentage  who  were  reading  each  type  at  time  of  survey. 

Source:  Adapted  from  B.  V.  Dubin,  ‘Chtenie  i  vsestoronnee  razvitie  lichnosti  v 
usloviiakh  sela’,  in  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  sovetskogo  sela  (Moscow,  1978),  p.  55,  and 
from  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  nebol'shikh gorodov  (Moscow,  1973),  p.  82.  Cited  in  Brine 
(note  4),  pp.  262-3. 


34  Friedberg  (note  2),  pp.  350-1 . 

35  Friedberg  (note  2),  p.  351,  and  Mehnert  (note  3),  p.  92. 
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The  table  confirms  general  conclusions  about  the  Soviet  population  based 
on  the  SIP  data.  It  also  serves  to  reveal  features  of  groups  that  cannot  be 
studied  using  the  SIP  data  alone.  None  of  the  groups  shows  a  pronounced 
interest  in  fiction  dealing  with  the  Revolution,  although  it  is  somewhat  more 
popular  among  rural  readers.  World  War  II  novels  are  significantly  more 
popular  among  rural  readers.  These  preferences  may  point  to  a  generally 
lower  level  of  educational  attainment  among  inhabitants  of  rural  areas,  since 
these  types  of  fiction  are  often  more  accessible  to  those  with  less  sophisticated 
literary  tastes;  or  such  preferences  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  variety  in  the 
literature  available  outside  urban  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  SIP  respondents  read  substantially  more  detective 
fiction,  science  fiction  and  poetry  than  the  respondents  in  the  other  surveys; 
their  preference  for  at  least  the  latter  two  categories  can  probably  be  traced  to 
their  relatively  higher  level  of  educational  attainment.  This  supports  Brine’s 
conjecture— based  on  the  impression  that  science  fiction  is  indeed  popular  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  low  figures  for  reading  of  science  fiction 
that  appear  in  the  two  Soviet  surveys — that  reading  of  science  fiction  is 
‘concentrated  in  particular  groups — particularly  younger  people,  the  better 
educated,  and  people  with  a  training  in  science  and  technology’.36 

Non-fiction  preferences,  like  those  for  fiction,  seem  to  centre  on  books 
which  provide  information  about  the  West  (Table  5). 


Table  5.  Percentage  of  Respondents  Who  Read  Various  Types  of  Non-Fiction. 


Type  of  non-fiction 

Per  cent3 

Foreign  culture  or  history 

37-2 

Scientific  or  technical  material 

328 

Foreign  current  events 

286 

Russian  or  Soviet  history 

210 

Soviet  culture 

151 

Religion  or  philosophy 

no 

Soviet  Party  or  government  affairs 

21 

Other  non-fiction 

II 

a  N  =  92i. 


36  Brine  (note  4),  p.  263. 
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A  total  of  nearly  50  per  cent  of  respondents  read  materials  dealing  with 
foreign  culture,  current  events  or  history,  while  only  about  29  per  cent  read 
about  the  culture,  history  or  current  events  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  Soviet  government  and  Party  affairs  is  particularly  striking,  if  not 
entirely  surprising,  given  the  fact  that  material  on  this  subject  tends  to  be  dry 
and  dogmatic  and  provides  little  real  information.  The  stronger  interest  in 
books  on  foreign  affairs  may  also  reflect  the  fact  that  readers  can  turn  to 
newspapers  and  journals  for  relatively  comprehensive  coverage  of  domestic 
affairs,  while  coverage  of  Western  affairs  in  the  press  is  much  more  limited. 

The  large  proportion  of  readers  of  scientific  and  technical  material  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  category  includes  ‘popular  science’  as  well  as 
sophisticated  technical  material.  Our  data  show  that  almost  anyone  whose 
academic  background  included  some  study  of  engineering,  medicine  or  the 
natural  sciences  is  likely  to  read  this  type  of  non-fiction.  Also,  reading  material 
of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature  is  often  more  readily  available  than  other 
types  of  non-fiction:  as  Table  6  shows,  only  3  4  per  cent  of  non-fiction  readers 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  scientific  material  they  were  able  to  read. 

Table  6.  Percentage  of  Respondents  Who  Wanted  to  Read  More  of  Each  Type 

of  Non-Fiction,  but  Could  Not. 


Type  of  non-fiction 

Per  cent3  who 
wanted  more 

Foreign  culture  or  history 

310 

Foreign  current  events 

264 

Religion  or  philosophy 

25-9 

Russian  or  Soviet  history 

10-2 

Soviet  Party  or  government  affairs 

3'7 

Scientific  or  technical  material 

3-4 

Soviet  culture 

2-6 

a  N  =  587  (number  of  non-fiction  readers). 

The  figures  presented  in  the  table  above  underscore  the  importance  of 
books  on  foreign  culture  and  current  events  to  readers  of  non-fiction:  not  only 
are  these  two  of  the  most  popular  types  of  non-fiction,  but  readers  are  also  the 
least  satisfied  with  their  availability.  In  contrast,  books  on  scientific  subjects 
rank  close  to  books  on  foreign  culture  in  terms  of  popularity,  but,  as 
mentioned  above,  they  rank  near  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  terms  of 
dissatisfaction. 
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Readers  also  seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  availability  of  books  on  Soviet 
culture,  history  and  political  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  readers  of  books  on 
religion  and  philosophy  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  readers  in 
general,  but  a  rather  large  proportion  of  dissatisfied  non-fiction  readers.  This 
suggests  that  availability  of  these  materials  is  so  inadequate  that  some  people 
who  would  like  to  read  books  on  religion  and  philosophy  are  entirely  unable  to 
do  so.  The  ratio  of  those  wanting  to  read  more  books  on  religion  and 
philosophy  to  those  who  already  read  such  books  was  15  to  1;  in  comparison, 
the  ratio  of  those  wanting  to  read  more  books  on  Soviet  culture  to  those  who 
already  read  them  was  o- 1  to  1 . 

The  information  presented  in  this  table  is  useful  because  it  confirms 
previous  assumptions  about  reader  dissatisfaction,  based  on  knowledge  of 
Soviet  publishing  policies.  Clearly,  the  supply  of  books  on  science  and 
technology,  or  on  subjects  such  as  Soviet  culture,  politics  and  history,  which 
can  easily  be  treated  in  accordance  with  established  formulae,  is  sufficient  to 
meet  reader  demand;  other  evidence  shows  that  publication  of  these  books  is  a 
priority,  and  that  they  are  indeed  available  in  large  quantities.37  However, 
discussion  of  religious  and  philosophical  issues,  foreign  culture  and  inter¬ 
national  current  events  is  problematic  from  an  ideological  standpoint. 
The  consequent  scarcity  of  books  on  such  topics  is  reflected  in  reader 
dissatisfaction. 

Similar  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  7,  which  displays  the 
percentages  of  dissatisfied  readers  for  each  category  of  fiction. 

Table  7.  Percentage  of  Fiction  Readers  Who  Wanted  to  Read  More  of  Each 

Type  of  Fiction,  but  Could  Not. 


Type  of  fiction 

Per  cent3  who 
wanted  more 

Modern  foreign  fiction 

332 

Foreign  classics 

25-5 

Mystery  and  detective  fiction 

96 

Other  Soviet  fiction 

8-5 

Poetry 

7*3 

Russian  classics 

6-8 

Science  fiction 

6-8 

Drama 

3-2 

Fiction  about  World  War  II 

1-2 

Fiction  about  the  Revolution 

IO 

a  N  =  780  (number  of  fiction  readers). 


37 


Garrard  and  Garrard  (note  23),  p.  79. 
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The  figures  confirm  expectations.  Foreign  literature,  especially  modern 
foreign  literature,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain;  it  tends  to  be  published  in  smaller 
quantities,  probably  because  the  ideas  and  information  it  contains  pose 
problems  for  the  tight  running  of  the  Soviet  ideological  ship.  Demand  for 
these  works  is  not  being  met:  the  ratio  of  those  wanting  to  read  more  modern 
foreign  fiction  to  those  who  already  read  it  was  0  65  to  1;  satisfaction  with  the 
availability  of  fiction  on  World  War  II  was  considerably  higher,  as  indicated 
by  the  ratio  of  0  03  to  1 . 

Dissatisfaction  with  availability  of  mysteries  and  detective  novels  is  much 
less  marked,  but  still  significant.  Mysteries  or  detective  novels — except  for 
approved  books  about  KGB  heroes  who  foil  capitalist  plots — are  not  actively 
promoted  by  the  authorities,  who  view  them  as  insubstantial  and  frivolous, 
particularly  because  they  adapt  themselves  poorly  to  the  illumination  of 
Soviet  ideals.  Since  they  are  not  viewed  as  ideologically  harmful,  which  is  the 
case  with  some  foreign  literature,  they  can  be  fairly  easily  obtained;  but 
because  they  do  not  serve  any  positive  ideological  purpose  they  are 
nevertheless  published  in  restricted  quantities.  The  reasons  respondents  give 
for  their  interest  in  culture  suggest  that  it  is  precisely  the  inadequacy  of  such 
works  from  an  ideological  viewpoint  that  is  responsible  for  their  broad  appeal; 
they  release  the  reader  not  only  from  his  daily  worries,  but  also  from  the 
constant — if  half-hearted- — efforts  at  political  socialization  that  are  a  pervasive 
feature  of  Soviet  life.  The  authorities’  position  on  this  issue  is  revealed  in  the 
answer  given  by  Novyi  mir’s  editor-in-chief  Sergei  Zalygin  to  a  question  on 
the  journal’s  publication  plans  for  1987. 

[F]irst  and  foremost,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  serious  reader  of  serious 
realistic  prose  and  poetry.  We  refuse  to  print  detective  stories,  and  have 
decided  to  print  science  fiction  only  in  very  limited  quantities.  There  was 
some  apprehension  that  our  journal  might  not  find  a  reader.38 

The  last  sentence  of  Zalygin’s  statement  underscores  both  the  preference 
among  readers  for  literature-as-entertainment,  as  well  as  the  authorities’ 
concern  with  the  lack  of  ‘serious’  readers.  The  overall  tone  is  one  of 
disapproval  for  the  shift  in  reading  preferences  that  has  inevitably  occurred  as 
reading  has  become  a  form  of  mass  entertainment.  Similarly,  in  a  1982  Iunost ' 
article,  Shurtakov  laments  the  tendency  of  many  Soviet  citizens  to  choose 
science  fiction  and  detective  novels  over  classic  Russian  literature.  He  notes 
that,  despite  the  impressive  number  of  people  in  the  USSR  who  know  how  to 
read,  there  are  few  who  have  truly  mastered  the  art  of  reading:  ‘[A]ll  of  us  here 
can  read,  but — let  us  not  flatter  ourselves! — are  we  all  readers?’39 


38  Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  17  February  1987,  p.  6. 

S.  Shurtakov,  ‘Chto  i  kak  my  chytaem’,  Iunost’ no.  10  (1982),  p.  87. 


39 
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Measures  of  reader  dissatisfaction  reflect  a  basic  conflict  between  reader 
demand  and  Soviet  publishing  policy:  ‘It  has  never  been  officially  accepted 
since  the  October  Revolution  that  Soviet  publishing  should  respond  exclus¬ 
ively  to  reader  demand,  either  expressed  or  anticipated.’40  However,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  discrepancy  between  supply  and  demand  is  increas¬ 
ingly  being  perceived  as  a  problem.  While  specific  instances  of  inadequate 
supply  are  usually  not  explicitly  addressed  (particularly  in  the  case  of 
mysteries  or  science  fiction),  in  more  general  terms  the  issue  has  received 
substantial  attention  in  the  Soviet  press.  Throughout  1986,  Liter aturnaia 
gazeta  invited  and  responded  to  reader  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  books  is  not  geared  to  reader  demand,  a  problem  one  reader  formulated  as 
‘Books,  books  everywhere,  and  not  a  single  one  to  buy.’  The  weekly 
acknowledged  that  while  the  shelves  of  bookshops  are  packed  with  books, 
‘native  and  foreign  classics,  children’s  literature,  historical-biographical 
works,  memoirs,  science  fiction  and  detective  novels’  are  in  short  supply.41 
An  article  in  Sovetskaia  kuTtura  called  attention  to  the  same  problem  in 
libraries,  noting  that  rows  of  books  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  while  requests 
for  others  go  unsatisfied.42 

Some  critics  point  an  accusing  finger  at  poorly  organized  distribution, 
which  allows  books  to  sit  in  warehouses,  out  of  the  reach  of  eager  readers.43 
Others,  however,  note  that  the  problem  is  even  more  fundamental: 

In  the  already  complicated  book  [supply]  chain,  there  is  still  practically  no 
place  for  the  reader  . . .  [Publishing  houses’]  economic  indicators  do  not 
depend  on  the  sale  of  books  or  on  reader  demand.  The  booksellers?  They 
always  have  the  possibility  of  sending  unpopular  goods  off  to  the  libraries 
...  By  the  way,  the  reader  has  his  own  voice,  his  own  clear  and  well  defined 
judgements  about  all  the  facts  and  events  of  the  book  industry.  Let’s  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  say.44 

It  is  possible  that  this  increased  awareness  of  the  supply-demand  conflict  may 
eventually  lead  to  publishing  decisions  based  on  greater  consideration  of  the 
reader’s  needs  and  desires. 

Censorship  and  Samizdat 

Censorship  presents  another  obstacle  to  the  publication  of  good,  interesting 
literature.  The  Soviet  censorship  organization,  Glavlit,  relies  on  the  assistance 
of  editorial  staffs  of  publishing  houses  and  journals  to  guard  against 
ideologically  unacceptable  material.  Before  a  book  can  be  published,  it  must 


40  Walker  (note  5),  p.  163. 

41  Liter  aturnaia  gazeta,  17  December  1986,  p.  3. 

42  Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  29  July  1986,  p.  6. 

43  Liter  aturnaia  gazeta,  10  September  1986,  p.  7. 
Sovetskaia  kul'tura ,  29  July  1986,  p.  6. 
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be  approved;  even  if  it  receives  initial  approval,  publication  is  often 
contingent  on  substantial  cuts  and  revisions.  Thus  the  editor  may  reject  a 
manuscript,  or  the  author  may  reject  the  proposed  revisions;  in  either  case  the 
manuscript  remains  unpublished.  More  frequently  the  author  agrees  to  the 
revisions;  as  the  work  is  transformed  into  a  publication  that  conforms  to 
prevailing  standards  in  terms  of  ideas  and  style,  it  loses  the  mark  of  the 
individual  author  and  becomes  instead  the  product  of  a  collective  enterprise. 
From  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  the  insidious  operation  of  the  ‘internal 
censor’ — the  author’s  tendency  to  censor  his  own  work  in  anticipation  of 
official  requirements — is  even  more  dangerous. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  ways  to  circumvent  censorship,  many  of  which 
rely  rather  successfully  on  the  censor’s  lack  of  intelligence  and  literary 
sophistication;  two  examples  of  this  strategy  are  the  use  of  ‘Aesopian 
language’,  and  treatment  of  subjects  which  appear  to  have  no  political 
implications.  Nevertheless,  the  responses  from  our  survey  show  that  censor¬ 
ship  is  a  concern.  Most  respondents  identified  the  time  of  Stalin  as  the  most 
oppressive  in  terms  of  censorship,  but  they  also  noted  the  relative  lack  of 
freedom  of  the  Brezhnev  era  compared  to  the  Khrushchev  years.  They  felt 
that,  of  all  forms  of  media  and  the  arts,  newspapers  and  books  were  censored 
the  most. 

Despite  their  experiences  with  censorship,  respondents  in  our  sample  were 
by  no  means  uniformly  opposed  to  it:  a  majority  felt  that  censorship  was 
entirely  appropriate  for  books  (or  other  media  or  art  forms)  containing  explicit 
portrayals  of  sex  (58  8  per  cent)  or  depictions  of  brutality  or  violence  (84  8  per 
cent).  However,  far  fewer  (about  10  per  cent)  believed  that  abstract  art  or 
works  containing  ‘political  ideas  contrary  to  government  policy’  or  ethnic 
stereotypes  should  be  censored.  These  percentages  indicate  that,  while  our 
respondents  tended  to  be  quite  conservative  in  their  approach  to  portrayals  of 
sex  and  violence  (and  the  referent  population  can  be  expected  to  be  even  more 
conservative),  they  nonetheless  do  not  agree  with  the  authorities  on  the  need 
to  censor  other  subjects. 

Availability,  rather  than  censorship,  is  probably  the  key  concern  for  most 
people,  in  part  because  the  extent  and  exact  nature  of  censorship  are  difficult 
to  gauge,  while  edition  sizes  are  not.  However,  censorship  certainly  plays  a 
role  in  determining  the  availability  of  books  and  does  nothing  to  increase  the 
supply  of  readable  and  interesting  material. 

In  view  of  the  current  ‘book  hunger’  brought  on  by  the  authorities’  refusal 
to  recognize  satisfaction  of  reader  demand  as  a  legitimate  priority,  it  would 
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hardly  be  surprising  if  people  turned  to  samizdat  as  an  alternative.45  The  role 
samizdat  played  in  the  dissident  movement  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  gave  it 
a  great  deal  of  publicity,  which  contributed  to  the  impression  that  it  had 
potential  significance  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  According  to  our  results, 
however,  samizdat  does  not  appear  to  be  a  viable  alternative  to  official 
methods  of  communication  or  publication.  The  survey  data  demonstrate  that 
even  among  the  sample  respondents — who,  as  well-educated  inhabitants  of 
larger  cities,  are  far  more  likely  to  read  samizdat  than  are  ordinary  Soviet 
citizens — samizdat  reading  is  not  widespread.  Nevertheless,  we  will  attempt 
to  focus  on  the  few  who  did  read  samizdat  in  order  to  learn  about  this  unusual 
group. 

Only  22  3  per  cent  of  the  sample  respondents  reported  ever  reading 
samizdat ;  in  fact,  several  respondents  unfamiliar  with  the  term  had  to  be 
provided  with  a  definition.  Of  samizdat  readers,  only  17  8  per  cent  reported 
being  involved  in  the  distribution  of  samizdat ,  and  only  a  tiny  proportion  of 
readers — 0  5  per  cent — acknowledged  playing  a  leading  role  in  samizdat 
distribution.  The  figures  representing  various  reasons  why  respondents  did 
not  read  samizdat  are  even  more  revealing. 

Table  8.  Reasons  for  Not  Reading  Samizdat. 


Reasons 

Per  cent3  giving 
each  reason 

Not  available 

529 

Not  interested 

333 

Did  not  know  it  existed 

8*9 

Too  busy;  no  time 

5-2 

Too  dangerous 

o-6 

Other 

0-3 

a  N  =  673  (number  who  do  not  read  samizdat). 

As  the  table  shows,  the  primary  reason  for  not  reading  samizdat  material  is 
simply  lack  of  availability,  and  a  significant  number  of  people  were  even 
unaware  of  its  existence.  The  problem  of  availability  seems  to  be  more  severe 
for  respondents  in  smaller  cities  (population  under  100,000)  than  for  those  in 


45  The  term  samizdat  is  used  throughout  this  paper  to  designate  both  samizdat  (material 
published  unofficially  within  the  USSR)  and  tamizdat  (material  that  makes  its  way  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  West  and  then  returns  in  published  form  for  unofficial  distribution  within 
the  USSR),  since  the  survey  questions  addressed  them  as  a  single  phenomenon. 
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medium  and  large  cities,  although  this  result  should  be  treated  with  caution 
since  the  sample  included  very  few  respondents  from  small  cities.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  danger  associated  with  reading  samizdat  material  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  motivating  factor  in  the  decision  not  to  read  it;  most  people  who 
deliberately  chose  not  to  read  samizdat  did  so  out  of  lack  of  interest.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  people  are  unaware  of  the  danger  involved;  when 
asked  ‘Did  you  feel  you  were  taking  a  risk  by  reading  samizdat  ?’,  over  80  per 
cent  of  readers  responded  that  they  did.  About  40  per  cent  of  these 
respondents  said  they  felt  it  was  ‘very5  risky,  43  per  cent  said  it  was 
‘somewhat5  risky,  and  17  per  cent  felt  it  was  ‘only  a  little5  risky. 

Samizdat  readers  exhibit  distinctive  demographic  features.  Males  are 
almost  twice  as  likely  as  females  to  read  samizdat.  Samizdat  readers  also  tend 
to  be  younger:  most  fall  into  the  20-39  age  group.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
likelihood  of  reading  samizdat  is  directly  correlated  with  education,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  breakdown  by  occupation  as  well. 

The  survey  provides  information  on  the  distribution  of  samizdat ,  and  the 
findings  tend  to  confirm  previous  assumptions.  The  overwhelming  majority 
(82  per  cent)  of  readers  obtain  samizdat  materials  from  Soviet  friends;  about 
10  per  cent  obtain  them  from  other  Soviets,  and  a  few  obtain  them  from 
family  members.  Only  0  2  per  cent  mentioned  receiving  samizdat  from 
foreigners.  Most  readers  (72  per  cent)  said  that  they  usually  borrowed 
samizdat  material;  a  significant  proportion  (24  per  cent)  reported  that  the 
material  was  simply  given  to  them.  Payment  for  samizdat ,  either  in  money  or 
through  some  form  of  exchange,  is  extremely  rare;  this  is  important  in  that  it 
underscores  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  network. 

The  survey  also  included  questions  on  the  type  of  samizdat  read  by 
respondents;  the  percentages  are  displayed  in  Table  9  below. 

These  figures  suggest  that  samizdat's  primary  function  is  to  provide 
information  of  interest  to  those  involved  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  likelihood  that  a  respondent  will  read 
samizdat  is  strongly  correlated  with  his  level  of  interest  in  political  affairs. 
However,  samizdat  clearly  also  serves  as  a  means  for  helping  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  Russian  and  Soviet  fiction. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  figures  seem  to  reflect  a  reduced  level  of  interest 
in  foreign  materials:  neither  samizdat  dealing  with  international  politics  nor 
foreign  fiction  samizdat  commands  a  particularly  large  readership  relative  to 
the  readerships  for  similar,  officially  published  materials.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  readers  rarely  obtained  samizdat  materials  from  foreigners,  this  may 
reflect  a  scarcity  of  such  materials  rather  than  a  lack  of  interest. 

Our  data  are  particularly  valuable  in  that  they  permit  us  to  examine 
phenomena  which,  like  samizdat ,  are  entirely  off  limits  to  Soviet  sociologists. 
Unfortunately — for  samizdat  is  an  important  part  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
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Table  9.  Reading  Patterns  among  Samizdat  Readers. 


Type  of  samizdat 

Per  cent  who  read3 

Camp/prison  stories 

60-9 

Soviet  or  Russian  fiction 

50-7 

Human  rights  material 

45'4 

Soviet  politics 

34-8 

Foreign  fiction 

28-0 

National  cultural  or  religious  material 

20-8 

International  politics 

203 

Language  texts 

17-4 

Erotica 

106 

Professional  material 

6*3 

Other 

5'3 

a  N  =  207  (those  who  read  samizdat). 


of  creative  expression  in  the  USSR — our  conclusions  in  this  case  must  be 
pessimistic.  While  samizdat  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
participate  in  the  network,  our  results  suggest  that  its  audience  is  severely 
limited  in  terms  of  size  and  composition,  and  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  little 
significance  among  the  population  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  it  is  or  could  become  an  effective  means  of  providing  the  average  Soviet 
reader  with  the  material  he  desires. 

Readership  Characteristics 

Should  the  Soviet  authorities  decide  to  pay  more  attention  to  reader 
demand  and  to  attack  problems  of  supply  and  distribution,  systematic 
research  will  probably  play  an  important  role  in  any  reforms  of  publishing 
policy  that  are  undertaken.  Studies  of  readerships  for  specific  periodicals  and 
specific  types  of  literature  and  non-fiction  may  be  extremely  valuable  in 
developing  optimal  publishing  and  distribution  strategies.  Our  results 
demonstrate  that  readerships  for  particular  kinds  of  books  can  be  discerned, 
and  that  the  primary  factors  determining  what  an  individual  reads  are  age — as 
a  generational  effect — and  education.  For  certain  types  of  reading  material, 
gender  also  has  an  effect.  These  findings  agree  with  overall  results  reported  in 
Soviet  research,  but  detailed  and  generalizable  studies  of  specific  readerships 
have  yet  to  be  conducted  in  the  USSR. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  non-fiction,  two  types  stood  out  as  having 
distinctive  readerships.  Books  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects  were  read 
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primarily  by  those  with  complete  secondary  specialized  training  or  higher 
education.  However,  a  breakdown  by  occupation  shows  that  it  is  not  just  the 
extent  but  also  the  emphasis  of  an  individual’s  education,  as  well  as  his  work 
experience,  that  determines  his  interest  in  scientific  and  technical  material. 
For  instance,  service  workers  are  only  about  one-third  as  likely  as  industrial 
and  agricultural  workers  to  read  scientific  material,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
tend  to  be  better  educated.46 

Males  are  about  one-third  more  likely  than  females  to  read  such  material; 
this  gender  difference  probably  reflects  the  fact  than  males  are  more  likely  to 
be  well  educated  and  to  hold  jobs  in  those  categories  that  exhibited  more 
interest  in  scientific  texts.  Older  people  (aged  60-74)  are  the  least  likely  to 
read  scientific  material;  this  is  probably  a  generational  rather  than  a  life-cycle 
effect  since  it  may  reflect  this  age  group’s  relatively  low  level  of  educational 
attainment.  Thus  the  readership  for  books  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects 
can  be  defined  as  the  predominantly  male  group  of  well  educated,  young  to 
middle-aged  working  people  who  hold  jobs  with  some  scientific  or  technical 
emphasis. 

While  readers  of  religious  and  philosophical  literature  constitute  a  much 
smaller  group,  they  are  strikingly  similar:  they  tend  to  be  male,  young  (20-39), 
very  well  educated,  and  to  hold  jobs  as  leaders  or  engineers  or  technical 
professionals.  In  this  case,  occupation  is  probably  a  proxy  for  education,  since 
people  in  these  particular  job  categories  are  by  far  the  best  educated.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  worth  noting  that  those  with  scientific  or  engineering  training 
are  frequently  rewarded  with  certain  privileges  (such  as  travel  abroad  and 
access  to  goods  that  are  hard  to  obtain)  for  the  valuable  work  they  do.  It  may 
be  that  such  privileges  contribute  to  their  exposure  to  and  interest  in 
non-Soviet  ways  of  thinking  and  help  them  to  gain  access  to  books  on  religious 
or  philosophical  subjects. 

The  readership  for  books  on  Russian  and  Soviet  history  and  culture  is  quite 
different;  it  includes  primarily  those  who  have  incomplete  or  complete 
secondary  schooling,  as  well  as  those  who  have  earned  an  attestat.  Interest  in 
these  subjects  was  also  concentrated  among  service  workers;  they  are  nearly 
twice  as  likely  to  read  about  Russian  and  Soviet  history  and  culture  as  are 
other  occupational  groups.  In  fact,  for  service  workers,  books  on  Russian  and 
Soviet  history  and  culture  rank  second  and  third  in  terms  of  popularity,  just 
below  books  on  foreign  culture  or  history.  Other  groups  adhere  closely  to  the 
overall  pattern,  where  scientific  and  technical  material  and  books  on  foreign 


46  The  category  of  ‘service  workers’  corresponds  basically  to  the  Soviet  category  of 
sluzhashchie,  and  includes  non-professionals  who  work  in  service,  rather  than  production 
industries.  Examples  would  be  those  who  work  in  the  communications,  transport  and  food  service 
industries,  as  well  as  laboratory  assistants,  salespeople,  hospital  orderlies,  secretaries  and  typists, 
and  many  others. 
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current  events  are  the  second  and  third  most  popular  types  of  non-fiction  (see 
Table  5). 

Most  readers  of  Russian  and  Soviet  historical  and  cultural  material  are 
female;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  females  make  up  a  majority  of  the 
occupational  and  educational  groups  just  discussed.  Interest  in  Russian  and 
Soviet  cultural  material  peaks  among  respondents  aged  50-59,  and  for  books 
on  Russian  and  Soviet  history  the  peak  occurs  in  the  60-74  age  group.  In  fact, 
for  this  last  age  group,  books  on  history  replaced  books  on  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  as  the  second  most  popular  type  of  non-fiction.  In  terms  of 
the  variables  used  here,  the  readership  for  material  on  Russian  and  Soviet 
history  and  culture  is  the  reverse  of  the  readership  for  scientific  and  technical 
material:  mainly  female,  older,  with  a  lower  level  of  educational  attainment 
and  lower  occupational  status. 

Why  might  people  with  less  education  tend  to  be  more  attracted  to  books 
on  Russian  and  Soviet  history  and  culture  than  others?  It  is  possible  that  their 
horizons  are  simply  somewhat  narrower;  it  may  also  be  that  they  prefer  to  read 
about  subjects  that  are  more  legitimate  from  the  authorities’  point  of  view  and 
on  which  books  are  more  readily  available  (as  evidenced  by  respondents’ 
relative  satisfaction  with  the  availability  of  books  on  these  subjects).  Also,  age 
is  negatively  correlated  with  education;  people  with  a  lower  level  of 
educational  attainment  tend  to  be  older  and  therefore  may  have  a  greater 
interest  in  reading  about  historical  events. 

Readerships  for  fiction  are  not  quite  so  polarized.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
since  choice  of  a  particular  type  of  fiction  is  somewhat  less  dependent  on  an 
individual’s  educational  and  occupational  background.  Nevertheless,  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  observed,  and  many  of  them  are  attributable  to  education.  The 
readership  for  science  fiction  resembles  quite  closely  the  readership  for 
scientific  non-fiction:  it  comprises  younger,  fairly  well  educated  people  (aged 
20-49,  with  at  least  complete  secondary  schooling),  a  majority  of  whom  are 
male.  These  findings  are  supported  by  McGuire’s  brief  discussion  in  his  book 
on  Soviet  science  fiction.47 

As  indicated  above,  both  foreign  and  Russian  classics  are  very  popular,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  group  that  does  not  read  them.  It  can  be  said, 
though,  that  foreign  classics  are  most  popular  among  those  with  complete 
secondary  or  higher  education,  and  among  younger  people,  especially  those 
aged  20-39.  Neither  gender  nor  occupation  exerts  any  effect  independent  of 
education.  Similarly,  modern  foreign  fiction  appeals  primarily  to  younger  age 
groups  (20-49),  and  is  correlated  even  more  strongly  with  higher  education. 
Reading  of  drama  and  poetry  is  also  correlated  positively  with  education  and 


47  Patrick  L.  McGuire,  Red  Stars:  Political  Aspects  of  Soviet  Science  Fiction  (Ann  Arbor; 
1985)3  PP-  85,  88. 
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negatively  with  age.  On  the  other  hand,  Russian  literature  classics  hold  a 
uniform  appeal  for  people  of  all  ages,  and  the  correlation  with  education  is 
weaker,  though  still  important.  Gender  does  have  an  effect  here:  Russian 
classics  are  clearly  more  popular  among  females  than  among  males. 

Some  education-related  preferences  for  particular  authors,  both  foreign 
and  Soviet,  could  be  discerned:  Bulgakov,  Solzhenitsyn,  Hemingway, 
Shakespeare,  Balzac  and  Remarque  were  found  to  enjoy  particular  popularity 
among  readers  with  at  least  some  higher  education.  Esenin,  Bulgakov,  Zola, 
Dumas  and  Hemingway  were  most  popular  among  younger  readers.  In 
general,  younger  people  read  a  more  varied  selection  of  fiction;  those  in  the 
20-29  age  group  read  almost  twice  as  many  different  types  of  fiction  as  those 
in  the  60-74  age  group. 

Despite  differences  among  the  readerships  for  science  fiction,  Russian  and 
Soviet  classics  and  foreign  literature,  readers  of  these  types  of  fiction  clearly 
share  some  basic  characteristics:  they  tend  to  be  middle-aged  or  younger,  and 
generally  have  complete  secondary  schooling,  if  not  higher  education.  The 
readerships  for  fiction  dealing  with  the  Second  World  War  and  for  mystery  or 
detective  novels  are  quite  different  in  composition.  Books  on  World  War  II 
were  most  popular  among  respondents  aged  50-74  and  among  those  with 
incomplete  secondary  education;  in  fact,  the  least  educated  and  the  oldest 
groups  were  more  likely  to  read  war  novels  than  any  other  type  of  fiction.  War 
novels  were  also  extremely  popular  among  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers,  and  among  service  workers — the  occupational  groups  with  the 
lowest  level  of  educational  attainment. 

There  are  clear  reasons  why  Soviet  novels  about  the  Second  World  War 
would  appeal  to  these  groups.  First,  to  the  extent  that  age  has  an  effect 
independent  of  education,  older  people  are  understandably  more  eager  to  read 
about  events  that  form  a  part  of  their  own  historical  experience.  Second,  the 
less  educated  groups  probably  have  not  progressed  much  beyond  the 
materials  used  in  secondary  school,  which  include  heavy  doses  of  World  War 
II  propaganda.  Finally,  Soviet  war  novels  tend  to  have  simple,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  plots  and  morals  which  make  them  more  accessible  to  those  with 
undeveloped  literary  tastes. 

Mysteries  and  detective  fiction  present  a  different  case.  On  the  one  hand, 
these  books  appeal  to  people  with  less  education;  for  example,  only  among 
workers  do  mysteries  rank  first  in  popularity.  A  breakdown  by  education 
shows  that  detective  fiction  is  most  popular  among  those  with  complete 
secondary  education,  but  without  any  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  mysteries  may  not  be  the  most  popular  type  of  fiction  among  the 
best-educated  groups,  they  are  nevertheless  very  popular:  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  respondents  with  complete  higher  education  reported  reading  mystery  or 
detective  fiction.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  mysteries  appeal  to  both  of  the 
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broad  educational  groups  distinguished  above.  Well-educated  readers  like 
them.,  probably  because  they  offer  light,  entertaining  reading  that  is  relatively 
free  of  propaganda;  those  with  a  lower  level  of  educational  attainment 
probably  enjoy  them  for  similar  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  accessibility  of  style 

and  content  they  share  with  war  novels.  The  only  people  relatively  unlikely  to 

read  detective  fiction  are  those  aged  50  and  older.  As  Friedberg  points  out, 
‘intellectual  laziness’  is  a  major  factor  in  the  consumption  of  trashy  novels: 
reading  of  such  works  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  poorly  educated.48  The 
popularity  of  mysteries  and  detective  fiction  among  people  of  all  educational 
strata  is  further  evidence  for  the  transformation  of  reading  into  a  mass  cultural 
phenomenon. 

Number  of  Books  Read 

Clearly,  education  is  the  most  important  factor  in  predicting  the  types  of 
books  an  individual  will  read.  We  discovered  that  it  is  also  an  extremely 
important  determinant  of  the  number  of  books  read  by  respondents.  In  order 
to  study  the  number  of  books  respondents  read  in  the  course  of  a  year — a 
variable  with  hundreds  of  categories  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  using 
ordinary  cross-tabulations — we  used  the  technique  of  regression  analysis. 
This  method  allows  the  researcher  to  study  the  simultaneous  effects  of  several 
variables,  since  it  can  control  for  one  while  examining  the  effects  of  another. 
In  other  words,  it  can  reveal  whether  a  variable  such  as  occupation  affects 
reading  habits  only  because  of  its  relationship  to  education  or  whether  it  has 
an  independent  effect.49 

Table  10  displays  the  results  of  the  analysis  for  number  of  non-fiction 
books  read  per  year.50 


48  Friedberg  (note  1),  p.  153. 

49  Regression  analysis  is  often  used  to  create  a  causal  model;  that  is,  to  identify  specific  factors 
which  cause  variations.  Our  study,  however,  has  attempted  to  exploit  its  predictive  potential  in 
order  to  learn  about  the  characteristics  of  various  groups  of  readers,  and  our  model  emphasizes 
predictive  rather  than  causal  factors.  Thus,  for  instance,  reading  of  samizdat  is  certainly 
associated  with  reading  a  greater  number  of  books  per  year,  but  this  can  by  no  means  be 
interpreted  as  a  causal  relationship. 

50  For  purposes  of  clarity,  we  have  interpreted  the  regression  coefficients  as  per  cent  changes 
in  the  dependent  variable;  see  Appendix  for  actual  regression  coefficients  and  standard  errors.  We 
used  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  number  of  books  read;  this  is  a  standard  technique  for  reducing 
potentially  skewed  distributions  of  the  dependent  variable.  Also,  several  cases  were  excluded 
because  of  their  unreasonably  high  values  on  the  dependent  variable;  such  outliers  are  normally 
excluded  from  regression  analysis  because  they  can  cause  serious  distortion  of  results. 
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Table  10.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Number  of  Non-Fiction  Books  Read  Per 

Year. 


Variable 

Per  cent  change3  in  number 
of  non-fiction  books  read 

Reads  samizdat 

42-9 

Reads  books  in  another  language 

17-8 

Sex  of  respondent  (male  =1) 

17-2 

Educational  attainment 

io-5 

Level  of  interest  in  politics 

100 

Mother’s  educational  attainment 

4-2 

Frequency  of  theatre  attendance 

o-9 

Frequency  of  concert  attendance 

07 

a  The  per  cent  change  refers  to  the  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  books 
read  that  results  from  a  one-unit  change  in  each  variable  (estimated  using  the  natural 
logarithm  of  number  of  books).  Considerable  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
interpreting  these  figures.  First,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  one-unit  increase  is  not  constant 
across  variables.  The  first  three  variables  are  ‘dummy’  variables  (coded  as  ‘o’  if  the 
answer  is  ‘no’  and  as  ‘1’  if  it  is  ‘yes’),  for  which  a  one-unit  increase  merely  represents  an 
‘on/of F  switch:  either  a  respondent  reads  samizdat  or  he  does  not.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  considering  the  strength  of  their  effects. 

For  the  second  group,  a  one-unit  increase  refers  to  a  somewhat  arbitrary  scale  that  has 
been  imposed  on  the  variables:  educational  attainment  has  been  divided  into  eight 
categories,  and  level  of  interest  in  politics  into  four  categories.  There  are  methodological 
difficulties  with  treating  ordinal  variables  as  though  they  are  interval  variables;  for 
example,  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  change  from  ‘not  interested  in  politics’ 
to  ‘slightly  interested’  is  equivalent  to  a  change  from  ‘slightly  interested’  to  ‘somewhat 
interested’.  Nonetheless,  we  feel  that  the  categories  are  legitimate  enough,  and  that  the 
intervals  are  similar  enough  to  justify  their  use,  as  long  as  the  results  are  interpreted  with 
care. 

For  the  last  group  of  variables  in  Table  10,  a  one-unit  increase  refers  to  each 
additional  time  the  respondent  attended  a  concert  or  the  theatre;  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  their  relatively  small  effects. 


The  variables  listed  in  the  table  are  those  that  were  found  to  have  a 
significant  relationship  with  number  of  non-fiction  books  read;  in  all  cases  the 
effects  were  positive.  (In  all  but  two  cases,  the  coefficients  were  significant 
beyond  the  -05  level;  the  remaining  two  coefficients  were  significant  at  the  09 
level.)  Men  tended  to  read  more  non-fiction  books  than  women — in  fact,  they 
read  17  2  per  cent  more  per  year.  Education,  as  mentioned  above,  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  predictor  of  number  of  books  read:  Soviets  can  be  expected  to 
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read  10  5  per  cent  more  non-fiction  books  with  each  unit  increase  in 
education.  Both  of  these  results  are  supported  by  Soviet  findings,  which  point 
to  the  influence  of  both  gender  and  education  on  the  amount  of  time 
individuals  spend  reading.51 

The  effects  of  parents’  education  were  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
respondent’s  education,  but  mother’s  education  actually  had  an  independent 
effect  of  its  own,  increasing  the  number  of  books  read  by  4  2  per  cent  with 
each  unit  change.  This  is  logical  since  mothers  in  general  play  an  important 
role  in  a  child’s  development;  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular,  mothers  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  care  of  children,  and  thus  can  be  expected  to  have 
enormous  influence  on  their  early  intellectual  development. 

Whether  or  not  a  respondent  read  books  in  another  language  was  related  to 
the  number  of  non-fiction  books  read,  while  whether  a  respondent  spoke 
another  language  was  not.  This  suggests  that  the  effect  derives  not  so  much 
from  the  fact  of  facility  with  another  language,  but  from  the  intellectual 
curiosity  that  allows  that  language  to  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Frequency  of  attendance  at  various  cultural  events  had  small  but 
significant  effects.  Respondents  who  attended  concerts  and  the  theatre  read, 
respectively,  07  and  0  9  per  cent  more  books  per  performance  attended  than 
those  who  did  not.  No  significant  relationship  was  observed  between 
frequency  of  visits  to  the  cinema  and  non-fiction  reading.  Surprisingly,  there 
was  no  relationship  between  the  number  of  hours  spent  watching  television 
and  non-fiction  (or  fiction)  reading.  We  had  expected  that  television  viewing 
would  replace  reading  as  a  leisure-time  activity  and  thus  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  books  read.  In  fact,  our  results  are  confirmed  by  some  Soviet 
studies  which  report  that  the  influence  of  television  viewing  on  reading  is 
weak.52  One  scholar  asserts  that  television  has  the  greatest  negative  influence 
on  reading  among  those  who  read  very  little  to  begin  with,  while  it  actually 
increases  interest  in  reading  among  those  who  are  regular  readers.53  If  this  is 
indeed  the  case,  then  the  absence  of  an  effect  in  our  regression  may  indicate 
that  these  two  effects  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out.  Also,  the  same  researcher 
claims  that  television  viewing  generally  replaces  such  less  desirable  activities 
as  ‘hooliganism’,  playing  cards  and  chatting  with  friends,  rather  than 
diminishing  the  amount  of  time  spent  reading.54  On  the  other  hand,  more 
recent  research  indicates  that  television  viewing  does  in  fact  interfere  with 
reading,  so  our  results  should  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive.55 

51  Gordon  and  Gruzhdeva  (note  21),  pp.  50-1 . 

52  Gordon  and  Gruzhdeva  (note  21),  pp.  61-2. 

53  L.  I.  Kogan,  ‘Kniga  i  sovremennoe  televidenie’,  in  Problemy  sotsiologii  i  psikhologii  chteniia, 
red.  L.  A.  Gordon  (Moscow;  1975),  p.  1 12. 

54  Kogan  (note-53),  p.  iq6. 

55  Walker  (note  5),  pp.  165,  172. 
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The  relationship  between  samizdat  and  number  of  non-fiction  books  read 
was  striking:  samizdat  readers  read  42  9  per  cent  more  non-fiction  books  than 
respondents  who  read  no  samizdat.  It  may  be  that  respondents  who  read 
samizdat  are  motivated  to  do  so  as  much  by  an  especially  strong  interest  in 
reading — reflected  in  the  large  numbers  of  books  they  read  in  general — as  by  a 
specific  interest  in  dissident  affairs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  samizdat  readers 
read  not  only  more  books,  but  also  more  different  kinds  of  books  than 
non-samizdat  readers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  samizdat  is  not 
necessarily  a  major  focus  of  their  reading.  Interest  in  politics  has  an 
independent  effect:  respondents  read  more  non-fiction  books  as  their  level  of 
interest  in  politics  increases.  Of  course,  samizdat  reading  and  interest  in 
politics  are  highly  correlated,  but  since  the  model  controls  for  interest  in 
politics,  samizdat  readers’  higher  level  of  reading  activity  must  be  attributed 
in  part  to  causes  other  than  their  political  involvement.56 

The  same  analysis  was  conducted  for  fiction  reading,  and  the  results  are 
provided  below. 

Table  1 1.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Number  of  Fiction  Books  Read  Per  Year. 


Variable 

Per  cent  change3  in  number 
of  fiction  books  read 

Reads  samizdat 

511 

Engineer  or  technical  professional 

-18  1 

Sex  of  respondent  (male  =1) 

-171 

Educational  attainment 

98 

Level  of  interest  in  politics 

89 

Mother’s  educational  attainment 

4  4 

Frequency  of  theatre  attendance 

i-5 

Frequency  of  concert  attendance 

o-8 

a  See  note  to  T able  1  o . 


56  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  large  effect  of  samizdat  is  due  only  to  the  addition  of  samizdat 
material  to  the  number  of  books  read,  simply  because  there  is  probably  not  enough  samizdat 
available  to  account  for  the  entire  effect.  Rather,  the  increase  in  number  of  books  read  due  to 
samizdat  reading  probably  reflects  a  keener  interest  in  reading  in  general.  That  is,  people  who 
read  samizdat  read  a  greater  number  of  officially  published  books  as  well. 
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These  results  are  particularly  interesting  when  compared  to  the  results  for 
non-fiction.  Most  of  the  variables  that  were  found  to  have  a  significant 
relationship  with  the  number  of  non-fiction  books  read  were  also  related  to 
the  number  of  fiction  books  read.  The  exception  is  the  variable  for  whether  or 
not  a  respondent  read  books  in  another  language,  which  was  not  significant  for 
fiction  reading. 

The  effects  of  education  and  mother’s  education  are  consistent  in  terms  of 
strength  and  direction  for  both  kinds  of  reading.  The  slightly  stronger  effect 
of  education  on  non-fiction  reading  is  in  line  with  Soviet  findings.57 
Frequency  of  theatre  and  concert  attendance,  interest  in  politics  and  samizdat 
reading  also  had  similar  effects  on  fiction  and  non-fiction  reading.  As  was  the 
case  for  non-fiction,  frequency  of  attendance  at  movies  had  no  significant 
effect.  As  noted  above,  the  number  of  hours  spent  watching  television  was  not 
found  to  be  related  to  the  number  of  fiction  books  read. 

The  most  surprising  effect  is  that  of  gender.  In  the  case  of  non-fiction, 
being  male  was  associated  with  reading  more  books,  while  in  the  case  of 
fiction,  being  female  was  associated  with  reading  more  books;  the  effects  are 
similar  in  strength  but  they  occur  in  opposite  directions.  This  may  imply 
some  sort  of  trade-off:  women  may  be  choosing  to  read  fiction  instead  of 
non-fiction,  while  men  may  choose  non-fiction  over  fiction.  Soviet  women 
may  prefer  to  spend  the  little  free  time  they  have  on  reading  which  offers 
relaxation  and  escape,  while  men  may  be  better  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
non-fiction  reading.  (The  reader  will  recall  from  the  earlier  discussion  that 
women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  read  fiction,  and  to  view  the  arts  as  a 
means  of  escape.) 

The  table  reveals  one  more  important  result.  Occupation  had  no  effect  at  all 
on  the  number  of  non-fiction  books  read,  but  one  occupation  did  influence 
fiction  reading:  engineers  and  technical  professionals  read  181  per  cent  fewer 
fiction  books  than  people  in  any  other  occupation.  Since  the  model  controls 
for  education,  this  must  be  due  to  some  other  factor.  Two  explanations  are 
possible.  The  first  is  that  they  are  less  interested  in  reading  in  general  and 
whatever  interest  they  do  have  is  oriented  toward  non-fiction  material  (this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  read  fewer  fiction  books  and  no  more 
non-fiction  books  than  anyone  else).  The  other  explanation  is  that  their  jobs 
may  be  more  demanding  or  time-consuming,  and  they  simply  have  less  time 
to  spend  reading.  In  either  case,  however,  they  clearly  prefer  non-fiction  to 
fiction. 

What  do  all  these  results  tell  us  about  predicting  reading  and  readerships 
among  the  referent  Soviet  population?  Most  importantly,  they  demonstrate 


57  Kh.  E.  Khansen,  Vzaimosviaz '  chteniia  spetsial'noi,  nauchno-populiarnoi  i  khudozhestvennoi 
literatury  (Tallin;  1981),  p.  16.  Cited  in  Walker  (note  5),  p.  168. 
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that  readership  characteristics  can  be  identified,  even  when  using  data  that  are 
less  than  ideal.  Unfortunately,  interesting  as  the  effect  of  samizdat  reading 
may  be,  it  must  be  regarded  as  irrelevant  for  predicting  reading  among  the 
Soviet  population  as  a  whole.  This  leaves  education  (in  various  guises)  as  the 
most  important  and  reliable  predictor  of  both  the  number  and  type  of  books 
an  individual  will  read.  Gender,  age,  occupation  and  level  of  interest  in 
political  affairs  play  a  secondary  role.  A  more  thorough  understanding  of 
these  and  other  factors  which  determine  extent  of  reading  and  interest  in 
particular  subjects  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  efficiency  of  Soviet 
book  production  and  distribution. 

Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  have  tried  to  develop  a  basic  profile  of  the  Soviet  reader. 
Our  research  has  shown  that  standard  assumptions  about  Russian  readers 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence:  Russians  do  read  a  great  deal,  and  their 
tastes — revealed  in  their  preference  for  the  classics,  both  Russian  and 
foreign — tend  to  be  conservative.  On  the  surface,  they  seem  to  be  serious 
readers,  who  believe  that  art  should  be  a  source  of  moral  guidance  and  a  means 
of  intellectual  development. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  more  fundamental 
ways  in  which  readers  do  not  fit  this  traditional  picture.  Whatever  views  they 
may  hold  about  the  functions  that  literature  ought  to  fulfil,  their  own 
reading — even  of  serious  works — seems  to  be  motivated  primarily  by  an 
escapist  impulse.  This  is  reflected  in  their  preferences  for  foreign  books  of  all 
kinds,  nineteenth  century  Russian  fiction,  mysteries  and  science  fiction. 
Reading  offers  entertainment  and  a  means  of  escape  from  contemporary 
existence,  but  only,  apparently,  to  those  who  look  beyond  most  standard 
Soviet  literature.  It  would  seem  that  the  Soviet  novel  has  lost  touch  with  the 
reader,  and  that  literature  in  general  has  lost  some  of  its  traditional  importance 
as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  ethical  issues.  Even  in  our  highly 
educated  sample,  readers  consistently  turned  to  books  for  entertainment 
rather  than  enlightenment. 

As  we  have  demonstrated,  the  increasing  evidence  that  reading  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  a  form  of  mass  entertainment  is  viewed  with 
concern  by  officials  at  high  levels  in  the  publishing  industry.  Two  paths  are 
open  to  the  Soviet  publishing  authorities.  The  first  is  to  stick  to  their 
ideological  guns  by  maintaining  current  standards  and  requirements  for 
serious  Soviet  novels  (a  guarantee  that  few  people  will  read  them)  and  by 
refusing  to  compromise  by  making  other  kinds  of  books  and  light  Soviet 
fiction  more  readily  available.  If  they  choose  this  path,  they  risk  alienating  a 
sizeable  group  of  younger,  better-educated  readers  and  diminishing  even 
further  the  state’s  ability  to  exploit  literature  for  purposes  of  socialization. 
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The  second  option  is  to  reduce  the  stringent  requirements  imposed  on 
Soviet  literature  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  readable  and  appealing;  even 
moderate  change  might  be  enough  to  foster  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  Soviet 
novel.  At  the  same  time,  the  publishing  authorities  might  consider  making 
certain  concessions  to  reader  demand;  increased  publication  and  availability 
of  light  Soviet  fiction  might  act  as  an  incentive  for  more  respected  writers  to 
tackle — and  thus  legitimate — genres  such  as  science  fiction.  In  addition,  by 
facilitating  access  to  a  wider  variety  of  foreign,  particularly  modern,  fiction, 
the  Soviet  authorities  might  stimulate  the  reader’s  interest  in  more  serious 
works.  While  it  is  doubtful  that  the  transformation  of  reading  into  a  form  of 
mass  culture  can  be  halted,  steps  such  as  these  might  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
down  the  process. 

There  have  been  some  indications  that,  in  line  with  the  policy  of  glasnost ', 
the  present  regime  may  favour  this  kind  of  enlightened  approach.  The  section 
on  readerships  in  this  paper,  along  with  the  regression  analyses,  is  intended  to 
show  that  different  types  of  readers  can  be  identified,  even  with  data  such  as 
ours.  Similar  studies  could  be  useful  tools  for  rationalizing  Soviet  publishing 
policy.  We  hope  that  our  work  may  stimulate  more  comprehensive  research 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Soviet  social  scientists,  and  more  candid  reporting  of 
results;  perhaps  in  the  long  run  this  may  lead  to  a  publishing  policy  whose 
goal  is  to  meet  the  reader’s  needs  and  interests.  Material  dealing  directly 
with  the  Stalinist  period  is  now  being  published,  and  it  was  recently 
announced  that  Pasternak’s  complete  works  and  more  of  Akhmatova’s  poetry 
will  be  published.  These  are  certainly  positive  steps  toward  a  more  liberal 
atmosphere;  whether  or  not  they  form  a  coherent  beginning  to  a  fundamental 
rethinking  of  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Table  Ai.  Regression  Coefficients  for  Non-Fiction  (natural  logarithm  of 

number  of  books  read;  N  =  705). 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Standard  Error3 

Reads  samizdat 

0-357 

0092 

Reads  books  in  another  language 

0-164* 

0098 

Sex  of  respondent 

0158* 

0084 

Educational  attainment 

0099 

0-024 

Level  of  interest  in  politics 

0095 

0044 

Mother’s  educational  attainment 

0041 

0018 

Frequency  of  theatre  attendance 

0008 

0-004 

Frequency  of  concert  attendance 

0-007* 

0-004 

R2 

•156 

a  Unless  otherwise  marked,  all  coefficients  are  significant  at  the  05  level  or  beyond. 
*  p<-io 


Table  A2.  Regression  Coefficients  for  Fiction  (natural  logarithm  of  number  of 

books  read;  N  =  717). 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Standard  Error3 

Reads  samizdat 

0-413 

0079 

Engineer  or  other 

-0-200 

0098 

technical  professional 

Sex  of  respondent 

-OI87 

0071 

Educational  attainment 

OO94 

0021 

Level  of  interest  in  politics 

OO85 

0037 

Mother’s  educational  attainment 

OO43 

0015 

Frequency  of  theatre  attendance 

0014 

0003 

Frequency  of  concert  attendance 

OOO8 

0004 

R2 

•222 

a 


All  coefficients  are  significant  at  the  05  level  or  beyond. 


The  Soviet  Reader,  the  Book  Shortage 
and  the  Public  Library 

Jenny  Brine 

«KHHr  MHoro,  a  HHTaTb  Henero» 

The  USSR  publishes  a  huge  number  of  books,  newspapers  and  journals  each 
year,  and  has  a  well  developed  library  network  serving  the  whole  country.  Yet 
Soviet  readers  experience  real  difficulties  in  finding  the  books  they  want  to 
read,  whether  they  try  to  buy  them  or  borrow  them  from  a  library.  A 
complaint  from  a  worker  at  the  Karaganda  Metallurgical  Works  is  typical: 

I  would  love  to  re-read  works  by  Zola,  Dreiser,  Aldington,  Simonov, 
Maupassant.  But  where  can  I  get  them?  The  best  novels  have  been  read 
till  they  fall  apart.  There’s  just  no  Maupassant  in  the  libraries.  Apart  from 
fiction,  I  love  autobiographies  and  books  from  the  series  ‘Lives  of  great 
people’.  I  read  [...]  the  reminiscences  of  Zhukov,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
to  get  those  by  Vasilevskii  and  Shtemenko  [...].  But  I  am  particularly 
sorry  for  our  young  people.  My  son  is  15  now.  At  that  age  you  have  to  read 
the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  Maine  Read,  Walter  Scott,  Mark  Twain, 

Jules  Verne.  Afterwards  it’s  too  late.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  him  get 
hold  of  a  tatty  copy  from  one  of  his  pals  and  sit  up  and  read  it  just  about  all 
night ... 1 

The  Soviet  reader  is  faced  with  a  simultaneous  book  glut  and  book 
shortage.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  what  Maurice  Friedberg  has 
described  as  ‘a  permanent  tug-of-war  between  the  Communist  authorities  and 
the  Soviet  reading  public’.2  The  Soviet  book  market  and  the  conflicts 
between  ideology,  profit  and  public  demand  have  been  discussed  elsewhere,3 
but,  briefly,  there  is  competition  for  resources  between 

(a)  the  publications  which  the  authorities  are  eager  to  disseminate,  but 
which  most  people  would  not  choose  to  read,  particularly  the  classics 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  all  sorts  of  books  on  political  and  economic 
topics,  and  material  relating  to  current  campaigns  against  alcoholism, 
poor  labour  discipline,  etc.; 

1  L.  Pervoushina  and  I.  Gorodetskii,  ‘Chtoby  syn  prochital  Zhiulia  Verna’,  Sovetskaia 
kul'tura ,  7  fevralia  1975. 

2  Maurice  Friedberg,  ‘The  Soviet  book  market:  supply  and  demand’,  Acta  Slavica  Iaponica 
2  (1984),  PP-  177-192  (p.  178). 

3  An  authoritative  account  is  provided  by  Gregory  Walker  in  his  Soviet  Book  Publishing 
Policy  (Cambridge,  1978).  The  first  two  chapters  of  Klaus  Mehnert’s  The  Russians  and  their 
Favorite  Books  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1983)  are  anecdotal  but  enlightening.  Ideological  issues  are 
tackled  by  John  and  Carol  Garrard  in  ‘Soviet  Book  Hunger’,  Problems  of  Communism ,  September 
/  October  1985,  pp.  72-81. 
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(b)  publications  which  both  readers  and  officials  regard  as  necessary,  for 
instance  textbooks  and  educational  materials,  technical  and  scientific 
books  and  periodicals; 

(c)  publications  which  people  want  to  read,  and  to  which  the  authorities 
have  no  objection. 

This  last  category  includes  fiction  and  poetry,  whether  the  Russian  classics, 
popular  Soviet  works  or  translated  books;  children’s  books  of  all  sorts;  home 
reference  books  such  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  cookery  books,  DIY 
manuals  and  gardening  books;  and  some  general  non-fiction  on  subjects  such 
as  chess,  wild  animals,  travel  and  history.  These  are  all  works  which  people 
want  to  read  for  entertainment  and  interest,  or  books  of  immediate  practical 
benefit.  To  acquire  these  books,  people  will  go  to  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
perhaps  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  even  become  involved  in  illegal  activities. 

Book  Buyers 

Although  the  ‘book  boom’  did  not  become  a  public  issue  until  the  late 
1970s,  the  desire  to  own  books  has  in  fact  been  rising  since  the  mid-1960s. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  First,  people  have  greater 
opportunities  to  buy  the  books  they  want.  As  well  as  larger  editions  of  the 
Russian  and  Soviet  classics,  more  entertaining  foreign  fiction,  detective  and 
adventure  stories  have  become  available.  Poetry  and  novels  by  writers 
disgraced  under  Stalin  are  published,  albeit  in  very  small  editions.  It  may  well 
be  that  readers  are  not  confident  that  such  a  wide  range  of  books  will  always  be 
available  in  future,  and  so  they  are  determined  to  acquire  them  at  once,  and 
hoard  them  if  need  be.  Second,  people’s  living  standards  have  improved  and 
they  can  afford  to  buy  more  books.  Fewer  families  live  in  over-crowded 
communal  apartments,  and  so  tend  to  spend  more  of  their  leisure  time  at 
home.  They  have  more  space  to  keep  their  books,  and  want  to  read  at  home  in 
comfort,  rather  than  in  the  library.  People  have  come  to  think  of  libraries  as 
primarily  places  to  go  to  study,  but  want  to  do  their  leisure  reading  at  home, 
ideally  with  their  favourite  authors  to  hand.  Third,  educational  standards 
have  risen  rapidly  over  the  last  20-25  years;  better  educated  people  tend  to 
read  more,  and  also  to  be  more  discriminating  in  what  they  read.4  Fourth, 
book-collecting  is  part  of  the  growing  consumerism  in  Soviet  society.  Just  as 
some  people  go  to  great  lengths  to  acquire  imported  clothes,  so  others  seek  to 
establish  their  superior  status  by  having  a  good  collection  of  scarce  books. 
Fifth,  despite  the  undoubted  element  of  snobbery  in  some  people’s  passion  for 


4  The  links  between  educational  level  and  reading  are  examined  in  chapter  5  of  Jennifer  J. 
Brine,  ‘Adult  Readers  in  the  Soviet  Union’  (unpublished  PhD  thesis,  Univ.  of  Birmingham, 
1985). 
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books,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  books  and  reading  do  have  a  certain  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  Soviet  people  which  is  not  found  in  many  Western 
countries  today.  The  high  status  accorded  books  and  reading  is  hard  to 
quantify,  but  is  certainly  real.  Finally,  as  pressure  from  private  purchasers 
increases,  ordinary  public  libraries  (mass  libraries)  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  acquire  popular  books  in  adequate  quantities.  The  resulting 
impoverishment  of  library  stocks  means  that  fewer  people  can  borrow  the 
books  they  want  to  read  and  this  in  turn  forces  more  people  to  try  to  buy  books 
which  in  the  past  they  would  have  borrowed. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  the  number  of  people  in  all  social  groups  with 
collections  of  books  at  home  has  grown  rapidly,  and  the  average  number  of 
books  in  each  home  collection  has  also  increased  sharply.5  Overall  in  the 
USSR  today,  five  times  more  books  go  into  home  collections  than  into  all  the 
country’s  libraries.6  Estimates  of  the  number  of  books  in  private  collections 
vary,  and  on  a  national  scale  are  probably  little  more  than  inspired  guesswork. 
Figures  of  30  thousand  million  and  35  thousand  million  are  often  cited,7 
compared  to  around  two  thousand  million  in  the  country’s  mass  libraries.8  A 
major  study  of  reading  in  small  towns  in  the  early  1970s  found  that  the 
number  of  books  in  private  hands  was  twice  that  in  all  the  libraries  in  the 
towns  concerned.  At  the  time  of  this  survey,  under  half  the  books  people  were 
actually  reading  had  been  borrowed  from  a  library.9  It  seems  likely  that  in  the 
1980s  library  books  make  up  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  the  books  people 
read.  The  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  mass  libraries  and  home 
collections  as  a  source  of  reading  matter  has  been  recognised  by  the  Lenin 
Library’s  research  team.  Where  in  the  1960s  use  made  of  mass  libraries  gave 
an  adequate  indication  of  readers’  preferences,  later  studies  have  had  to  pay 
far  more  attention  to  people  reading  their  own  books  or  books  borrowed  from 
friends.  Indeed,  the  Lenin  Library  is  now  cooperating  with  the  book-lovers’ 
society  VOK  in  a  major  study  of  home  libraries,  and  of  the  differences 
between  book  buying  and  book  reading.10 


5  See,  for  instance,  F.  E.  Sheregi,  ‘Struktura  chitatel'skikh  predpochtenii’,  Sotsiologicheskie 
issledovaniia,  no.  3  (1986),  pp.  116-27;  N.  V.  Chernova,  ‘Izuchenie  faktorov,  opredeliaiushchikh 
spros  na  knizhnuiu  produktsiiu’,  Sotsiologicheskie  issledovaniia,  no.  1  (1980),  pp.  127-8;  A.  I. 
Reitblat,  ‘Osnovnye  tendentsii  razvitiia  massovogo  chteniia  v  SSSR’,  in  Tendentsii  razvitiia 
chteniia  v  sotsialisticheskikh  stranakh:  sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (Moskva,  1983),  pp.  119-45  (P- 

130). 

6  Reitblat  (note  5),  p.  130. 

7  For  instance,  N.  M.  Sikorskii,  Kniga,  chitatel' ,  biblioteka  (Moskva,  1979),  p.  35;  A. 
Sorokin,  ‘Arifmetika  defitsita’,  V  mire  knig ,  no.  10  (1983),  p.  26. 

8  Narodnoe  khoziaistvo  SSSR  v  1983 g. :  statisticheskii  sbornik  (Moskva,  1984),  p.  506. 

9  Kniga  i  chtenie  v  zhizni  nebol'shikh  gorodov:  po  materialam  issledovaniia  chteniia 
chitatel'skikh  inter esov  (Moskva,  1973),  p.  155* 

10  V.  D.  Stel'makh,  ‘S  tochki  zreniia  sotsiologa’,  V  mire  knig ,  no.  2  (1984),  pp.  47-9. 
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This  article  will  explore  how  the  ‘book  boom’  has  affected  mass  libraries 
and  their  readers,  and  will  attempt  to  assess  whether  popular  complaints 
about  libraries  are  justified. 

Soviet  Libraries  and  their  Members 

Soviet  readers  who  want  to  buy  books  have  to  compete  against  each  other 
and  perhaps  become  involved  with  corrupt  practices  in  the  retail  trade  and 
with  the  black  market.11  It  might  be  assumed,  though,  that  a  centrally 
planned  economy  which  places  great  emphasis  on  the  collective  rather  than 
the  individual,  such  as  the  USSR,  would  ensure  that  libraries  had  preferential 
access  to  publications  in  short  supply  and  would  be  able  to  offer  their  users  a 
wide  selection  of  books  to  borrow.  However,  this  is  generally  not  the  case. 

The  USSR  does  have  a  large  network  of  mass  libraries — 133,200  in  1982. 12 
In  1975,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  appear  to  be  available,  over  120  million 
readers  were  registered  in  these  libraries.13  Mass  libraries  serve  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  population  than  do  British  public  libraries.  In  Britain 
around  a  third  of  the  population  are  registered  members  of  public  libraries,14 
compared  to  just  over  half  the  Soviet  population.15  Predictably,  the  extent  of 
library  membership  varies  according  to  age,  social  class,  educational  level  and 
area  of  residence.  Thus,  library  membership  is  well  below  average  in  many 
areas  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia,  where  library  services  are  poor.16  Young 
people  and  the  well  educated  are  heavy  users  of  libraries,  but  the  level  of 
library  membership  among  ordinary  workers  and  farmers  is  well  below 
average.17  Indeed,  the  Lenin  Library’s  study  of  industrial  workers  as  readers 
in  the  early  1980s  found  that  the  proportion  of  workers  who  are  library 
members  was  in  fact  declining.18  The  decreasing  popularity  of  library 
membership  among  people  in  employment  is  particularly  marked  in  large 
cities.19  Another  researcher,  commenting  particularly  on  younger  people,  has 
noted  the  decline  in  library  use  by  better  qualified  urban  readers.20 

11  These  problems  are  dealt  with  in  chapter  3  of  Brine  (note  4),  the  sources  mentioned  in 
notes  2  and  3,  and  in  Keith  Bush,  Books  in  the  Soviet  Second  Economy ,  Kennan  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  Studies,  Occasional  Paper  1 16  (Washington,  1980). 

12  Narodnoe  khoziaistvo  SSSR  v  1982 g.:  statisticheskii  sbornik  (Moskva,  1983),  p.  475. 

13  Narodnoe  obrazovanie ,  nauka  i  kul'tura  v  SSSR:  statisticheskii  sbornik  (Moskva,  1977),  pp. 
330,333- 

14  For  Britain,  see  for  instance  W.  A.  J.  Masterson,  ‘Users  of  Libraries:  A  Comparative 
Study’,  Journal  of  Librarianship  6,  no.  2  (1974),  pp.  63-79. 

15  V.  Serov,  ‘Ferspektivy  bibliotechnogo  stroitel'stva’,  Bibliotekar no.  7  (1982),  pp.  5-9. 

16  V.  Lesokhina,  ‘Deistvovat1  soobshcha’,  Bibliotekar ',  no.  8  (1984),  pp.  5-7. 

17  Reitblat  (note  5),  pp.  128-9. 

18  Sovershenstvovanie  sistemy  bibliotechnogo  obsluzhivaniia  rabochikh  (Moskva,  1983),  pp.  6, 
11. 

19  Stel1  makh  (note  10). 

20  E.  Vasil'eva,  ‘Sotsiologiia  chteniia:  dostizheniia  i  zadachi’,  Bibliotekar',  no.  12  (1980),  pp. 
20-1. 
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This  decline  in  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  libraries,  particularly  with 
the  economically  active  urban  population,  is  causing  much  concern.  It  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  readers  experience  finding  the  books 
they  want  to  read  in  their  local  library.  The  problem  is  mainly  caused  by 
libraries’  acquisitions  procedures. 

Acquisitions:  Procedures  and  Problems 

There  are  varying  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  the  USSR’s  total  output  of 
books  and  pamphlets  which  reach  mass  libraries.  On  one  estimate,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  two  thousand  million  items  published  annually  go  to  libraries, 
but  many  of  these  are  for  academic  and  special  libraries.21  Another  source, 
writing  in  1984,  states  that  about  10  per  cent  of  total  book  production  goes  to 
libraries  under  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  but  only  half  of  this  reaches  the 
centralised  library  systems  (TsBS)  which  serve  ordinary  readers.22  By 
contrast,  a  recent  study  by  the  Saltykov- Shchedrin  Library  of  the  plans  of  45 
central  publishing  houses  found  that  about  a  fifth  of  the  titles  were  suitable  for 
mass  libraries.23  Clearly,  then,  mass  libraries  do  not  acquire  as  full  a  range  of 
publications  as  they  could,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  books  they  do  acquire 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  their  readers.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
often  not  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  determining  the  quality  of  Soviet 
libraries’  book  stocks  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  library  collectors  ( bibliotechnye 
kollektory),  supply  agencies  which  are  part  of  the  local  book  trade  organis¬ 
ation,  and  are  not  responsible  to  the  authorities  controlling  libraries.24  The 
number  of  collectors  has  increased  steadily  since  che  1950s,  and  they  are  now 
formally  responsible  for  servicing  all  types  of  libraries.  In  practice,  though, 
many  smaller  libraries  (principally  trade  union  and  school)  are  excluded. 
Overall  in  1981  a  quarter  of  Soviet  libraries  were  not  served  by  a  collector.25 
The  proportion  of  libraries’  total  acquisitions  supplied  by  the  collectors  has 


21  Serov,  then  Head  of  the  USSR  Library  Administration,  as  quoted  in  ‘Lovushka  dlia 
moshennikov’,  Liter aturnaia gazeta^t  marta  1982. 

22  D.  V.  Evseev,  ‘Osnovnye  problemy  komplektovaniia  knizhnykh  fondov  massovykh 
bibliotek  na  sovremennom  etape’,  in  Knizhnyi potok  i potrebnosti  massovykh  bibliotek  v  literature: 
sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (Leningrad,  1984),  pp.  5-18  (p.  1 1). 

23  D.  Eliseev,  ‘Knizhnyi  potok  i  potrebnosti  bibliotek’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  no.  26,  29  iiunia 
1984,  p.  10. 

24  For  a  general  description  of  the  work  of  library  collectors,  see:  V.  O.  Vasilenko, 
‘Distributing  Centres  for  Libraries  in  the  USSR’,  UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries  20,  no.  3 
(1966),  pp.  136—9;  M.  F.  Arbuzov,  Knizhnaia  torgovlia  v  SSSR:  teoreticheskie  osnovy  i  printsipy 
organisatsii  (Moskva,  1976),  pp.  130-4. 

25  G.  P.  Safronov,  ‘Zadachi  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  svete  reshenii  XXVI  s"ezda  KPSS’, 
Knizhnaia  torgovlia:  opyt, problemy ,  issledovaniia  9  (1982),  pp.  3-24  (pp.  13,  15). 
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increased  over  the  last  decade26  but  many  libraries  do  still  have  to  buy  from 
local  bookshops,  in  competition  with  retail  customers.  The  library  collector 
draws  up  a  contract  with  each  library,  usually  on  an  annual  basis,  to  supply  it 
with  books  up  to  a  certain  value  and  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the 
library  and  its  readers.  The  books  supplied  are  partly  ordered  individually  by 
librarians  and  partly  sent  under  a  ‘blanket  order’  system.  Under  the  ‘blanket 
order’  system,  the  library  collector  maintains  files  on  each  library  it  supplies, 
with  details  of  the  population  served,  major  enterprises,  crops  grown, 
minority  languages,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  these  files  and  guided  by  the  Lenin 
Library’s  recommendations  of  books  for  various  types  of  mass  library,  the 
collector  selects  appropriate  books.  Rural  and  more  remote  libraries  may  be 
largely  supplied  in  this  way.  However,  since  libraries  were  centralised  in  the 
late  1 970s,  librarians  have  taken  a  more  active  role  in  book  selection  and  a  far 
higher  proportion  of  orders  are  now  based  on  requests  by  libraries  for  specific 
titles  announced  in  publishers’  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

The  library  collector  cumulates  the  orders  received  from  the  libraries  it 
serves  and  adds  those  its  staff  have  selected.  These  orders  are  then  added  to 
those  from  the  retail  network,  and  passed  up  the  chain  of  wholesale 
organisations.  However,  orders  from  the  book  trade  are  not  the  only  factor 
determining  the  number  of  copies  printed,  and  the  local  wholesaler  may  well 
receive  far  fewer  copies  of  a  book  than  were  ordered.  The  books  then  have  to 
be  divided  between  retail  outlets  and  the  library  collector.  Although  libraries 
are  supposed  to  have  priority,  in  practice  books  in  short  supply  are  often  sent 
to  the  shops  in  preference  because  this  is  more  profitable  for  the  book  trade. 
According  to  one  report,  the  book  trade  generally  allocates  to  the  library 
collector  only  10-12  per  cent  of  children’s  books  and  adult  fiction — the 
categories  in  greatest  demand.27 

Thus  the  library  collectors  receive  far  fewer  copies  of  popular  books  than 
the  libraries  had  ordered.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  receive  excessive 
quantities  of  other  books  which  the  retail  trade  does  not  expect  to  sell  easily. 
This  imbalance  underlies  the  frequent  complaints  by  librarians  about  the 
unsuitability  of  the  books  supplied  to  them,  and  hence  from  readers  about  the 
quality  of  the  library’s  stocks. 

Libraries  often  do  not  receive  books  ordered  in  advance,  or  receive  them  in 
very  small  quantities.  On  average  in  the  1970s,  only  between  20  and  40  per 
cent  of  libraries’  advance  orders  were  satisfied.28  In  1984  a  slight  improvement 
was  reported.  For  children’s  books,  fiction  and  poetry,  between  25  and  40  per 


26  For  details,  see:  Walker  (note  3),  p.  115;  R.  Sorkina  and  E.  Kuzinits,  ‘Bibliotechnye 
paradoksy’,  Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  26  oktiabria  1979;  G.  P.  Fonotov,  ‘Puti  effektivnogo  ispol'zo- 
vaniia  fondov  massovykh  bibliotek’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie,  no.  4  (1979),  pp.  17-34. 

27  Evseev  (note  22),  p.  12. 

28  Iu.  Grikhanov,  ‘Lishniaia  kniga’,  Literaturnaia gazeta,  10  ianvaria  1979. 
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cent  of  advance  orders  were  satisfied.  Only  30-40  per  cent  of  orders  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  agriculture  and  technology  were  supplied.  Even  a  quarter 
of  requests  for  socio-political  books  and  work-related  material  were  not 
satisfied.  Surprisingly,  it  was  reported  that  libraries  did  not  even  get  all  the 
material  they  needed  to  support  political  education  programmes.  Although 
there  are  many  cases  when  libraries  receive  no  copies  at  all  of  a  book  they  have 
ordered,  the  problem  lies  not  so  much  in  the  limited  range  of  books  supplied 
as  in  the  utterly  inadequate  number  of  copies  sent.  Many  library  collectors 
will  send  each  centralised  library  system  (TsBS)  no  more  than  three  copies  of 
even  the  most  popular  and  essential  books  which  ought  to  be  available  in  every 
branch  library.29  For  example,  almost  all  the  mass  libraries  in  Vitebsk  region 
wanted  copies  of  Iuliia  Drunina’s  poems  when  they  were  issued  by 
Khudozhestvennaia  Literatura  publishing  house,  and  1300  copies  were 
ordered  from  the  library  collector.  Three  were  delivered.  A  similar  situation 
developed  with  orders  for  stories  by  V.  Astaf  ev,  poetry  by  Musa  Dzhalil  and 
Anna  Akhmatova,  Sholokhov’s  Virgin  Soil  Upturned ,  an  anthology  of 
European  poetry  and  a  novel  by  Alberto  Moravia.30  Not  surprisingly,  many 
librarians  have  become  disillusioned  with  the  advance  order  system,  although 
senior  librarians  and  book  trade  officials  argue  that  it  provides  the  best  way  of 
improving  acquisitions  in  the  long  term. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  collectors  send  libraries  far  too  many  copies.  One 
library  ordered  eight  copies  of  Furmanov’s  Chapaev  and  got  17,  and  ordered 
16  of  Gorbatov’s  Nepokorennye  and  got  49.  In  another  case  a  TsBS  was  sent 
250  copies  of  Turgenev’s  Asia ,  sufficient  for  30  copies  in  every  branch.  Excess 
copies  are  probably  more  frequent  for  non-fiction — for  instance,  one  TsBS  in 
Kuibyshev  ordered  two  copies  of  a  manual  on  labour  organisation  in  large 
dairying  complexes,  as  there  was  one  such  farm  in  their  area.  They  received  28 
copies!31 

Under  the  blanket  order  system,  librarians  frequently  find  that  they  are 
sent  books  which  are  completely  unsuitable  for  their  library.  For  instance,  one 
library  in  the  Crimea  was  sent  books  on  rice  cultivation,  although  the  area  had 
never  grown  rice,  and  was  usually  sent  fiction  in  Ukrainian,  although  most  of 
the  local  population  spoke  Russian.  Libraries  in  the  Kazakh  steppes  were  sent 
books  on  growing  cranberries  and  on  welfare  provision  for  workers  in  the  Far 
North.  Sometimes  highly  specialist  books  were  sent  to  mass  libraries,  not  to 


29  Lesokhina  (note  16). 

30  L.  Pervoushina,  ‘Blagopoluchnye  tsifry  i  obizhennyi  chitatel' Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  21 
sentiabria  1979. 

31  Examples  from  Grikhanov  (note  28),  Eliseev  (note  23),  and  N.  Kishchik,  ‘Shtil1  i  shtormy  v 
knizhnom  more’,  Izvestiia ,  1  marta  1985. 
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technical  or  academic  libraries— for  instance  20  copies  of  a  specialist  biology 
textbook  on  macromycetes  ended  up  in  a  rural  library  near  Grodno.32 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  supplied 
to  mass  libraries  each  year  are  unsuitable  for  them.  A  senior  librarian  at  the 
State  Republican  Youth  Library,  Pervoushina,  has  reported  that  a  study  by 
the  Saltykov- Shchedrin  of  mass  libraries  found  that  between  40  and  65  per 
cent  of  their  stocks  ‘did  not  conform  to  the  interests  of  mass  readers’.33  This 
figure  will  include  some  out-dated  material  which  ought  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  but  probably  the  bulk  of  these  books  were  wrongly  supplied.  In 
1982,  a  massive  study  of  430  mass  libraries  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  network 
was  carried  out  by  the  People’s  Control  Commission  (a  sort  of  public 
expenditure  watchdog  attached  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU).  It 
found  that  over  a  quarter  of  the  books  supplied  in  1980-81  had  not  yet  been 
used.  Over  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  the  study,  the  libraries  had 
received  642,000  unordered  items,  to  the  value  of  over  half  a  million  roubles.34 
This  works  out  as  an  average  of  about  600  items  per  library;  unfortunately  we 
do  not  know  how  many  items  in  total  the  libraries  acquired  annually,  and  so  it 
is  hard  to  put  the  figures  into  context.  A  1975  estimate  of  the  amount  Soviet 
mass  libraries  spent  on  books  not  in  demand  was  40  million  roubles,35  but 
this  too  could  only  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the  total  mass  libraries 
spent  on  acquisitions  in  that  year.  The  effects  on  individual  libraries  are  more 
often  reported.  For  instance,  a  librarian  at  a  ship  repair  yard  in  Nakhodka 
claimed  that  for  every  100  roubles  they  spent  only  two  or  three  worthwhile 
books  resulted— the  rest  were  unsuitable.36  Pervoushina  describes  a  recent, 
apparently  typical,  visit  to  a  mass  library  in  the  Mari  AS  SR.  One  parcel  of 
new  books  contained  50  items,  of  which  25  were  clearly  not  suitable.37 
Obviously,  supplying  libraries  with  books  which  will  never  be  read  is  a  waste 
of  resources.  The  librarians  are  angry  because  the  library  collectors  have,  on 
paper,  fulfilled  the  plan — they  have  supplied  books  to  the  value  laid  down  in 
the  contract.  But  the  libraries  do  not  have  the  books  they  need. 

Nevertheless,  libraries  do  have  the  legal  right  to  return  to  the  library 
collectors  books  they  have  not  ordered  which  are  not  relevant  to  their 
acquisitions  profile,  or  which  are  supplied  in  excess  copies.  However,  there  is 
an  important  exception  to  this.  The  book  trade  is  instructed  to  send  to 
libraries  immediately  on  receipt  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  Party  congresses 

32  Examples  from  A.  Lizunov,  ‘Tol'ko  odin  vopros’,  Bibliotekar ',  no.  3  (1980),  p.  63;  Kishchik 
(note  31);  M.  Fil’chenko  and  I.  Zhukov,  ‘To  gusto,  to  pusto’,  Izvestiia,  20  ianvaria  1983. 

33  Quoted  by  Kishchik  (note  31). 

34  Fil'chenko  and  Zhukov  (note  32);  ‘Luchshe  ispol'zovat'  knizhnye  fondy’,  Bibliotekar ',  no.  7 
(1983),  pp.  3-4. 

35  Pervoushina  and  Gorodetskii  (note  1). 

36  G.  Fonotov,  ‘Chtoby  kniga  “rabotala”  ’,  Pravda,  28  aprelia  1984. 

37  Kishchik  (note  31). 
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and  plenums,  proceedings  of  the  supreme  soviets,  and  works  by  Party  and 
government  leaders.  Libraries  do  not  have  the  right  to  return  such  material  to 
the  library  collector.38  It  seems  likely  that  a  considerable  amount  of  other 
political  and  economic  material,  particularly  that  linked  to  current  official 
campaigns,  is  distributed  in  this  way.  Although  the  complaints  published  in 
the  press  seldom  mention  political  literature,  it  seems  highly  likely  that  a  high 
proportion  of  the  unwanted  literature  dumped  on  libraries  consists  of  this  sort 
of  socio-political  material,  which  libraries  do  not  have  the  right  to  return.39 

Since  1956,  libraries  have  had  the  right  to  return  other  books  to  the  library 
collector.  In  every  subsequent  regulation  dealing  with  relations  between  the 
book  trade  and  libraries,  it  has  been  stressed 

(a)  that  collectors  must  only  supply  libraries  with  material  they  have 
ordered,  and  can  be  penalised  if  they  break  the  rules;  and 

(b)  that  libraries  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  return  unsuitable 
literature.40 

Yet  many  librarians  do  not  make  use  of  these  legal  provisions,  because  there  is 
no  hope  that,  if  they  do  return  books,  better  ones  will  be  sent  in  their  place. 
Librarians  are  also  heavily  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  library  collector, 
and  may  well  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  accepting  a  certain  proportion  of 
unusable  books  in  the  hope  of  getting  priority  for  good  ones  later.41  The 
financial  system  also  gives  librarians  no  incentive  to  return  books.  Libraries 
are  expected  to  spend  their  acquisitions  budget  by  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  The  bulk  of  their  book  budget  is  deposited  with  the  collector,  and  what 
is  not  spent  is  simply  lost.  If  they  do  not  spend  their  full  annual  allocation, 
they  may  well  get  less  next  year  and  be  severely  criticised  for  not  acquiring 
enough  new  books.42  The  People’s  Control  Commission  has  urged  that 
libraries  be  allowed  to  carry  over  unspent  funds,  if  suitable  books  are  not 
available  in  the  current  year.43 


38  ‘Instruktsiia  po  komplektovaniiu  knizhnykh  fondov  bibliotek  v  bibliotechnykh  kollektor- 
akh’,  in  Knizhnaia  torgovlia:  dokumenty  i  materialy.  Spravochnoe  posobie  (Moskva,  1980),  pp. 
89-109  (articles  21-23). 

39  See  for  instance  Arbuzov  (note  24),  p.  134;  B.  N.  Bachaldin,  ‘Rezervy  tsentralizatsii’, 
Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie,  no.  5  (1987),  pp.  11-21  (p.  17). 

40  For  discussion,  see  B.  N.  Bachaldin,  ‘O  povyshenii  effektivnosti  formirovaniia  i 
ispol'zovaniia  bibliotechnykh  fondov  RSFSR’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie ,  no.  1  (1982),  pp. 
17-29;  T.  S.  Sharova, ‘S  tochki  zreniia  vygody’,  Bibliotekar ',  no.  11  (1980),  pp.  16-19. 

41  For  instance,  Kishchik  (note  31);  L.  Pervoushina,  ‘Knig  mnogo — knig  malo’,  Literaturnaia 
gazeta,  26  marta  1975. 

42  See  for  instance  Fil'chenko  and  Zhukov  (note  32);  Pervoushina  (note  30);  V.  Burov  and  I. 
Gorodetskii,  ‘Bibliotechnaia  seriia:  gde  zhe  ona?’,  Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  30  iiulia  1976. 

43  Fil'chenko  and  Zhukov  (note  32). 
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Possible  Solutions 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  problems  libraries  experience  in  acquiring 
literature  is  that  the  demand  for  good  books  exceeds  supply.  At  the  same  time, 
certain  types  of  material  are  published  in  excessive  quantities.  Libraries  have 
to  compete  against  private  buyers  for  scarce  books.  Staff  in  the  book  trade 
have  no  incentive  to  allocate  popular  books  to  the  library  collector,  and  ample 
opportunities  to  ‘dump’  unsold  books  on  libraries.44  One  source  claims  that 
the  book  industry  in  the  USSR  simply  does  not  produce  enough  books  of  the 
right  sort  to  use  up  all  the  acquisitions  money  allocated  to  libraries.45 

In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  authorities  are  trying  a  number  of  schemes  to 
improve  libraries’  access  to  publications.  Over  the  years,  their  right  to  priority 
in  the  supply  of  books  has  been  asserted  in  a  number  of  orders  and  resolutions 
from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  State  Committee  for  Publishing 
(Goskomizdat),  and  it  was  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Library  Law, 
passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  March  1984  (article  15).46  However,  the  law 
will  only  be  effective  if  the  plan  fulfilment  indicators  for  the  book  trade  are 
changed  to  make  it  more  financially  advantageous  to  supply  libraries.  Another 
measure,  aimed  at  regularising  the  assortment  of  books  offered  to  libraries,  is 
contained  in  the  1982  order  on  library  acquisitions  and  stocks  issued  jointly  by 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Goskomizdat.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  copies 
supplied,  library  collectors  should  send  mass  libraries  15-17  per  cent 
socio-political  material,  6-7  per  cent  agricultural  and  technical,  9-10  per  cent 
natural  sciences  and  50-55  per  cent  children’s  books,  adult  fiction  and 
poetry.47  Nevertheless,  library  collectors  regularly  supply  far  more  socio¬ 
political  material  and  far  less  fiction  than  this.48  Furthermore,  these  norms 
are  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  whereas  librarians  are  concerned  about 
quality — they  want  to  acquire  specific  books  to  fill  gaps  in  their  holdings,  or 
material  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  individual  readers.  Another  measure 
recently  announced  should  make  it  easier  for  libraries  to  get  multi-volume 
works,  particularly  of  popular  fiction — 20  per  cent  of  subscriptions  will  be 
reserved  for  libraries.49 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  libraries  with  the  books  they  need  without 
competition  from  private  buyers,  Goskomizdat  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture 

44  Sharova  (note  40). 

45  G.  P.  Safronov,  ‘Izdatel'stvo,  knigotorg,  biblioteka’,  Bibliotekar no.  5  (1979),  pp.  40-2. 

46  ‘Polozhenie  o  bibliotechnom  dele  v  SSSR’,  Vedomosti  Verkhovnogo  soveta  SSSR,  no.  12 
(1984),  st.  173. 

47  ‘O  merakh  po  uluchsheniiu  komplektovaniia  i  ispol'zovaniia  knizhnykh  fondov  bibliotek’, 
in  Rukovodiashchie  materialy  po  bibliotechnomu  delu:  spravochnik,  pod  red.  V.  V.  Serova  (Moskva, 
1982),  pp.  62-7  (art.  1.2). 

48  Bachaldin  (note  39). 

49  Safronov,  as  quoted  in  ‘Dialog  stanovitsia  konstruktivnym’,  V  mire  knig ,  no.  10  (1984),  pp. 
25-7. 
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decided  in  1971  to  establish  the  ‘Bibliotechnaia  seriia\  Books  in  this  series  are 
issued  by  a  number  of  central  and  republican  publishers,  and  are  for  sale  only 
to  libraries.  It  was  planned  that  books  in  the  series  would  be  published  in 
sufficient  copies  to  satisfy  library  demand.50  The  series  largely  consists  of 
children’s  books  and  adult  fiction,  but  some  non-fiction  and  reference  works 
have  been  included. 

The  series  has  been  generally  well  received,  but  print  runs  have  been  too 
low.  Distribution  has  been  uneven,  with  some  libraries  getting  none  at  all. 
Smaller  libraries  not  covered  by  the  library  collector  are  completely 
excluded.51  In  other  cases,  library  collectors  have  allocated  books  in  the  series 
to  specialist  and  technical  libraries;  the  Perm'  collector  even  sent  children’s 
books  in  the  series  to  special  libraries.52  Books  in  the  series  have  been 
diverted  to  the  retail  trade,  although  this  has  been  categorically  forbidden  by 
Goskomizdat.  For  instance,  the  publishing  house  Detskaia  Literatura  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  in  100,000  copies,  but  only 
60,000  reached  the  collectors.  Of  496  copies  of  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  sent  to 
the  Dushanbe  oblast' book  trade,  only  30  reached  the  collector.53 

The  selection  of  titles  for  the  series  has  attracted  some  criticism,  for 
instance  for  excluding  science  fiction  or  for  concentrating  on  reprints  of  well 
established  works.  Sometimes  the  series  includes  books  which  libraries  can 
acquire  through  normal  channels,  or  works  which  are  not  really  in  heavy 
demand.54  Nevertheless,  the  series  has  helped  some  libraries  improve  the 
quality  of  their  stocks. 

Finance 

For  British  libraries,  the  main  factor  preventing  them  from  obtaining  the 
material  they  require  is  shortage  of  money.  Soviet  librarians  seldom  complain 
of  inadequate  funding.  Further  research  on  library  finance  is  required,  but  it 
seems  that  the  Ministry  of  Culture  mass  libraries  are  allocated  acquisitions 
money  through  the  local  Soviet,  according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  number 
of  readers  and  existing  book  stocks.  Trade  union  libraries  are  funded  by  the 
appropriate  union,  out  of  its  cultural  budget.  Mass  libraries  may  receive 
additional  resources  from  local  enterprises.  Libraries  also  receive  additional 
funds  from  the  government  to  cope  with  price  rises — in  1977,  for  instance, 
when  prices  for  fiction  rose  sharply,  mass  libraries  were  allocated  an 
additional  50  million  roubles  for  book  purchases.55 

50  ‘Polozhenie  o  bibliotechnoi  serii’,  Bibliotekar  ' ',  no.  12  (1979),  p.  17. 

51  Lesokhina  (note  16). 

52  Bachaldin  (note  40). 

53  Burov  and  Gorodetskii  (note  42). 

54  Sorkina  and  Kuzinits  (note  26);  ‘Kak  zhivesh',  TsBS  Nechernozem'ia?’,  Bibliotekar',  no.  5 
(1979),  pp.  25-30;  Pervoushina  (note  30). 

55  V.  Serov,  ‘Polnee  ispol'zovat'  knizhnye  bogatstva’,  Bibliotekar',  no.  10  (1978),  pp.  48-53. 
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However,  some  complaints  from  the  book  trade  suggest  that  the 
administration  of  library  finance  does  cause  problems  for  the  library 
collectors,  and  affects  their  ability  to  provide  books.  First,  advance  orders 
from  publishers’  plans  are  collected  in  the  February  or  March  of  the  year 
preceding  publication,  but  libraries  are  not  allocated  their  funds  until  the 
December.  There  can  be  considerable  variations  between  the  value  of  the 
books  libraries  order  and  the  amount  of  money  they  are  allocated.56  Second, 
there  have  recently  (1984)  been  suggestions  that  the  overall  amount  of  money 
allocated  for  libraries  is  inadequate,  in  that  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
libraries  deposit  with  the  collector  has  sometimes  been  less  than  the  library 
collector’s  sales  turnover  target  for  the  year.  This  has  apparently  arisen  fairly 
regularly  in  Belorussia,  Kirghizia  and  Turkmenia,  and  the  republic  Ministry 
of  Culture  has  allocated  extra  funds  directly  to  the  library  collector  to  cover 
any  shortfall.  The  same  author,  a  senior  official  of  the  all-Union  wholesale 
organisation  Soiuzkniga,  also  suggests  that  in  some  areas  total  resources 
allocated  to  library  acquisitions  are  declining.57  Despite  these  comments,  it  is 
far  more  common  for  libraries  to  have  difficulty  in  spending  the  money 
allocated  to  them,  unless  they  are  willing  to  accept  unwanted  books. 

Reader  Satisfaction 

This  account  of  libraries’  acquisitions  problems  has  demonstrated  that 
many  experience  great  difficulties  in  acquiring  popular  books.  How  has  this 
affected  the  readers?  Since  the  mid-1970s,  complaints  about  library  stocks 
have  frequently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  with  readers  and  journalists 
protesting  at  ‘the  paradoxical  situation  that  while  the  shelves  are  breaking 
under  the  books,  there  is  nothing  to  read’.58  Sociological  surveys  back  up  the 
impression  of  widespread  discontent.  One  study  found  that  over  half  the 
readers  using  mass  libraries  were  dissatisfied  with  the  fiction  stock.59  In  some 
areas,  the  position  is  worse — in  Voronezh  in  June  1985,  for  example,  only  15 
per  cent  of  readers  using  mass  libraries  were  content  with  their  library’s  book 
stocks.60 

The  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  numbers  of  books  available.  The  stocks  of 
Soviet  mass  libraries  have  increased  substantially  over  the  last  25  years,  and 
the  number  of  books  per  head  of  population  has  grown  steadily.  Provision 
does  vary  considerably  in  the  different  republics,  and  is  particularly  low  in 


56  Safronov  (note  45). 

57  L.  D.  Goldberg,  ‘Nekotorye  voprosy  sostoianiia  i  uluchsheniia  komplektovaniia 
knizhnykh  fondov  bibliotek’,  Knizhnaia  torgovlia:  opyt,  problemy,  issledovaniia  13  (1984),  pp. 
108-22. 

58  Pervoushina  and  Gorodetskii  (note  1). 

59  Evseev  (note  22),  p.  12. 

60  V.  Buldashov,  ‘Kak  zhivesh',  biblioteka?’,  Izvestiia ,  12  oktiabria  1985. 
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Central  Asia.  Even  within  republics  which  are  generally  well  served,  there  are 
pockets  where  provision  is  poor,  such  as  in  new  towns.61  Further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  number  of  books  per  head  of  population  is  likely  to  be  slow,  as  the 
rate  of  increase  of  mass  library  book  stocks  is  declining.  Figures  for  the 
RSFSR  show  that,  while  during  the  ninth  five-year  plan  (1971-75)  the 
average  mass  library’s  book  stocks  grew  by  630  volumes  a  year,  by  the  early 
1980s  this  had  fallen  to  362  5.  Some  of  this  decline  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  careful  weeding  of  stocks  prior  to  centralisation.  However,  comments 
by  officials  such  as  Bachaldin  (then  Head  of  the  Library  Administration  of 
the  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Culture)  suggest  that  the  decline  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  qualitative  improvements  or  more  effective  use  of 
resources.62 


Quality  of  Book  Stocks 

Faced  with  these  problems,  Soviet  researchers  have  adopted  a  number  of 
strategies  to  assess  the  quality  of  book  stocks.  One  is  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  mass  libraries  acquire  the  books  recommended  for  them  by  the  Lenin 
Library.  In  1968-69,  as  part  of  a  major  study  of  reading  in  small  towns, 
acquisitions  by  all  the  mass  libraries  in  a  typical  small  town  were  analysed,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  all  they  received  less  than  half  of  some  3000  titles 
recommended  by  the  Lenin  Library.63  In  a  more  recent  study  in  the  RSFSR, 
a  list  of  books  intended  for  the  general  reader  was  checked  against  the  stocks  of 
selected  mass  libraries,  and  it  was  found  that  on  average  up  to  45  per  cent  of 
them  had  not  been  acquired.64  Clearly,  many  of  the  titles  which  libraries 
ought  to  be  able  to  offer  their  readers  are  not  available. 

Another  approach  is  to  analyse  existing  library  stocks,  either  by  checking 
for  individual  titles  which  ought  to  be  widely  available  or  by  analysing  the 
proportion  of  the  stock  dealing  with  different  subjects.  As  part  of  the  RSFSR 
study  of  mass  library  stocks  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  a  detailed  study 
of  the  non-fiction  provision  in  244  libraries  was  made.  The  researchers  found 
that  libraries  were,  predictably,  well  supplied  with  Marxist-Leninist  litera¬ 
ture  and  CPSU  materials,  but  all  other  non-fiction  sections  gave  cause  for 
concern.  Some  examples  of  books  checked  gives  an  impression  of  the  gaps:  84 
per  cent  of  rural  libraries,  25  per  cent  of  raion  (district)  libraries  and  5  per  cent 
of  town  libraries  had  no  copies  of  Ozhegov’s  Slovar '  russkogo  iazyka;  60,  20 
and  10  per  cent  lacked  the  major  orthographical  dictionary;  92,  65  and  70  per 


61  Figures  on  library  book  provision  per  capita  are  taken  from:  Narodnoe  obrazovanie  (note 
13),  p.  328;  Lesokhina  (note  16);  Bachaldin  (note  40);  V.  Serov,  ‘Boevaia  programma  v  deistvii’, 
Bibliotekar  ‘ ,  no.  5  (1979),  pp.  2-4. 

62  Bachaldin  (note  40). 

63  Kniga  i  chtenie  { note  9),  p.  163. 

64  Bachaldin  (note  40),  p.  25. 
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cent  lacked  the  Malyi  atlas  mira.65  These  are  all  the  sort  of  reference  books 
which  ought  to  be  available  in  every  library.  Since  then,  of  course,  many 
major  reference  works  have  been  re-issued.  But  in  1984  Fonotov  (formerly 
Head  of  the  RSFSR  Library  Administration)  complained  that  many  rural 
libraries  did  not  have  either  the  Bol'shaia  sovetskaia  entsiklopediia  or  the 
Malaia  sovetskaia  entsiklopediia ;  some  even  lacked  the  Sel'skokhoziaistvennaia 
entsiklopediia .66  There  are  continuous  complaints  about  poor  non-fiction 
stocks  generally. 

Most  of  the  complaints,  though,  concern  fiction.  The  RSFSR  study  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  found  most  libraries  adequately  stocked  with  the 
classics  studied  in  school,  but  rather  poor  in  books  by  non-Russian  Soviet 
authors  and,  in  particular,  foreign  authors.  Poetry  of  all  periods  and  all 
nations  was  inadequately  represented.67  However,  other  studies  found  that 
not  even  the  classics  were  readily  available.  One  study  of  169  rural  libraries 
checked  their  holdings  against  a  list  of  734  ‘best  books’.  Not  one  had  the  full 
set.  In  another  study,  half  the  rural  libraries  surveyed  had  no  copies  of  such 
standard  popular  novels  about  World  War  II  as  Chakovskii’s  Blokada  or 
Bondarev’s  Goriachii  sneg.  The  small  towns  study  examined  not  the 
availability  of  individual  publications,  but  of  groups  of  novels.  Around  half 
the  requests  for  novels  on  themes  such  as  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War, 
World  War  II  or  Russian  and  Soviet  history  could  not  be  satisfied.  School 
children  in  these  towns  even  had  to  copy  out  by  hand  the  selections  of  poetry 
by  writers  such  as  Ryleev,  Baratynskii,  Blok  and  Maiakovskii  needed  for  their 
examinations.68 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  provision  of  fiction  has  not  improved.  One  typical 
complaint  came  from  a  librarian  in  Ufa: 

We  are  given  fewer  and  fewer  popular  publications  each  year.  All  the  most 
significant  books  go  to  the  shop.  Recently  we  had  a  consignment  of  200 
books,  and  there  were  only  ten  fiction  books  in  it.  I  think  the  planning 
organisations  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  home  library 
book  has  two  or  three  readers,  but  a  mass  library  book — hundreds.69 

These  complaints  are  borne  out  by  official  statistics  from  the  RSFSR  which 
show  that  from  1975  to  1980  the  stocks  of  fiction  in  the  RSFSR’s  mass 
libraries  actually  fell  from  322  3  million  copies  to  295-6  million  copies,  and  as 
a  proportion  of  total  stocks  fiction  declined  from  50  to  39- 8  per  cent.  Over  this 


65  A.  P.  Seligerskii,  Knizhnye  fondy  massovykh  bibliotek:  sostav,  komplektovanie  i  ispol'zovanie 
v gosudarstvennykh  bibliotekakh  RSFSR  (Moskva,  1974),  pp.  65-71. 

66  Fonotov  (note  36). 

67  Seligerskii  (note  65),  pp.  72-3. 

68  N.  M.  Sikorskii,  Kniga,  chitatel ',  biblioteka:  sbornik  knigovedcheskikh  rabot  (Moskva,  1979), 
PP-  253-4- 

69  ‘V  tishe  biblioteki’,  Nedelia,  no.  41  (1981),  pp.  14-15. 
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period,  the  number  of  novels  issued  dropped  slightly,  and  as  a  proportion  of 
total  issues  fiction  went  down  from  56  per  cent  in  1975  to  43  7  per  cent  in 
1980.  In  certain  other  republics,  fiction  stocks  halved  between  1975  and  1980, 
with  a  corresponding  drop  in  issues.70  These  figures  suggest  a  significant 
decline  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  libraries’  fiction  stocks.  Very 
recently,  though,  there  have  been  reports  that  mass  libraries  are  now 
over-stocked  with  the  classics,  as  many  of  the  best  known  writers  have  been 
issued  in  editions  of  millions  of  copies  in  the  1980s.  This  has  largely  satisfied 
the  demand  for  copies  of  these  authors’  works  in  home  collections,  but  they 
are  still  being  issued  and  are  dumped  on  libraries.  At  the  same  time, 
librarians’  orders  for  novels  in  great  demand  are  still  largely  ignored.71 

Another  method  of  gauging  the  quality  of  a  Soviet  library’s  book  stocks  is 
to  analyse  records  of  unsatisfied  requests.  Working  librarians  are  reported  to 
pay  little  attention  to  this,  as  there  are  so  few  opportunities  to  fill  gaps  by 
acquiring  older  books  or  reprints.  Further,  the  bulk  of  refusals  are  for  fiction 
and  textbooks,  which  cannot  normally  be  ordered  on  inter-library  loan. 
However,  the  Saltykov- Shchedrin  Library  has  undertaken  a  study  of 
unsatisfied  demand,  based  on  the  requests  for  reprints  submitted  by  RSFSR 
mass  libraries  in  1977-80.  The  requests  were  predominantly  for  fiction, 
chiefly  Soviet  novels  and  poetry.  The  Soviet  researchers  comment  that, 
despite  efforts  to  publish  more  such  books  in  the  1970s,  progress  in  filling 
gaps  in  libraries’  collections  was  still  very  slow.  In  non-fiction,  their  study 
provides  good  evidence  of  the  shortages  of  books  intended  for  general  readers. 
In  the  socio-political  field,  these  were  mainly  memoirs  of  military  leaders  and 
books  on  foreign  countries,  especially  the  USA.  In  the  natural  sciences,  there 
is  great  demand  for  reprints  of  wild-life  books  by  foreign  writers  such  as  Joy 
Adamson  and  Gerald  Durrell,  and  their  Soviet  equivalents.  The  technical  and 
agricultural  books  in  short  supply  were  chiefly  textbooks  and  all  sorts  of  home 
reference  or  hobby  books,  such  as  the  Kratkaia  entsiklopediia  domo- 
khoziaistva ,  books  on  knitting,  sewing,  cooking,  gardening,  rabbit¬ 
breeding,  etc.  There  were  calls  for  more  popular  medical  literature, 
particularly  on  child  care  and  on  medicinal  plants.  In  the  field  of  linguistics, 
even  such  basic  works  as  Ozhegov’s  Slovar '  russkogo  iazyka  were  not  available 
in  every  library.72 


70  Bachaldin  (note  40),  p.  25;  S.  M.  Smirnova  of  the  Lenin  Library,  quoted  by  S.  Shurtakov, 
‘Skazhimne,  chto  ty  chitaesh'  Iunost',  no.  10(1983),  pp.  84-7. 

71  Bachaldin  (note  39),  p.  18. 

72  T.  I.  Rukina  and  T.  G.  Iakovleva,  ‘Izuchenie  neudovletvorennogo  chitatel'skogo 
sprosa — neobkhodimoe  uslovie  obosnovannogo  komplektovaniia  bibliotechnykh  fondov’,  in 
Knizhnyi potok  i potrebnosti  massovykh  bibliotek  v  literature:  sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (Leningrad, 
1984),  pp.  80-1 19  (pp.  84-95). 
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Unused  Books 

Although  libraries  may  have  large  stocks  of  books  and  journals,  many 
books  have  in  fact  never  been  used,  or  have  been  used  only  once.  Several 
studies  of  mass  libraries’  book  stocks  have  attempted  to  identify  what 
proportion  is  under-used.  Recently,  the  People’s  Control  Commission  carried 
out  a  thorough  survey  of  unused  and  under-used  books  in  Ministry  of  Culture 
libraries:  17  per  cent  of  the  five  million  books  examined  had  never  been  used 
at  all,  and  a  further  23  per  cent  had  been  issued  just  once.  Thus  40  per  cent  of 
the  stock  was  virtually  unused.  In  some  areas,  the  problem  was  far  worse — the 
most  extreme  figures  related  to  some  rural  branches  where  70-90  per  cent  of 
the  stock  fell  into  this  category.  Broken  down  by  subject,  50  per  cent  of 
socio-political,  46  per  cent  of  natural  science,  48  per  cent  of  technical  and  52 
per  cent  of  agricultural  books  had  never  been  issued,  or  issued  just  once. 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  fiction  examined  fell  into  this  category.  Although  some  of 
the  unused  books  were  old  and  should  have  been  withdrawn,  many  new  books 
too  had  been  ignored  by  the  readers.  This  study  (in  late  1982)  found  that  over 
a  quarter  of  the  books  acquired  in  1980  and  1981  had  not  yet  been 
borrowed.73  Clearly,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  average  library’s  book 
stock  is  just  ‘dead  weight’. 


Withdrawals 

The  quality  of  the  stock  is  also  affected  by  withdrawals.  Some  books  are 
taken  out  of  circulation  for  political  reasons.  If  writers  emigrate  or  fall  into 
serious  disfavour,  Glavlit  (the  censorship  authority)  instructs  libraries  to 
withdraw  their  works  immediately.  Although  the  number  of  books  involved 
may  be  small,  the  loss  of  works  by  writers  such  as  Aksenov  and  Kuznetsov 
greatly  impoverishes  the  choice  offered  to  readers.  Library  stocks  are 
supposed  to  be  purged  systematically  after  changes  in  the  leadership  or  major 
shifts  in  policy.  Many  books  and  pamphlets  may  be  involved  in  these  purges, 
but  as  the  bulk  will  be  on  political  and  economic  topics,  their  disappearance 
will  not  affect  the  ordinary  reader.74 

Ordinary  libraries  everywhere  have  to  withdraw  some  stock,  such  as  old 
newspapers  and  out-of-date  timetables,  superseded  textbooks  and  legislation 
no  longer  in  force.  However,  many  Soviet  libraries  withdraw  a  high 
proportion  of  their  stock  each  year.  The  intensive  review  of  library  stocks 
prior  to  centralisation  in  the  late  1970s  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  large  numbers 
of  duplicates  and  out-dated  material.  In  some  republics,  library  stocks 


73  Fil'chenko  and  Zhukov  (note  32);  ‘Luchshe  . . .’  (note  34). 

74  Library  purges  are  discussed  in  chapter  2  of  Brine  (note  4)  and  in  Boris  Korsch,  The 
Permanent  Purge  of  Soviet  Libraries,  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  Soviet  and  East  European 
Research  Centre,  Research  Paper  50  (Jerusalem,  1983). 
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dropped  significantly.75  Even  after  centralisation,  there  are  reports  of  some 
libraries  and  library  systems  withdrawing  nearly  as  many  books  as  they 
acquire  each  year,  or  more.76  Apart  from  normal  ‘housekeeping’  operations, 
the  main  reason  for  the  large  number  of  books  discarded  is  the  constant  inflow 
of  books  which  will  soon  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  their  turn,  either  because 
they  were  intended  to  support  short-term  political  campaigns,  or  because  they 
were  ‘dumped’  on  the  library.  The  1982  People’s  Control  Commission  survey 
gives  some  indication  of  the  scale  of  the  problem.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
books  withdrawn  by  the  libraries  surveyed  were  recent  (issued  1970-1980). 
Many  librarians  were  writing  off  as  ‘worn  out’  and  sending  for  pulping  books 
and  pamphlets  which  had  never  been  used  at  all.  Indeed,  10  per  cent  of  the 
so-called  ‘worn  out’  books  had  been  published  in  the  last  five  years.  One 
apparently  typical  library  had  withdrawn  1500  socio-political  books  in  1982 
and  sent  them  for  pulping;  75  per  cent  of  them  had  never  been  used.77 

Clearly,  many  of  the  books  Soviet  libraries  acquire  are  destined  never  to  be 
read.  They  will  either  be  withdrawn  and  pulped  after  a  decent  interval,  or  will 
be  retained  and  artificially  inflate  the  book  stocks. 

Thefts  and  Overdue  Books 

Thefts  from  libraries  and  delays  in  returning  books  reduce  the  range  of 
material  available  to  readers,  and  increase  libraries’  demands  for  reprints. 
Thefts  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years,  with  the  development  of 
home  libraries  and  the  growth  of  the  black  market  in  books.  As  one  might 
expect,  fiction  is  the  main  target,  but  home  reference  works  such  as  the 
Populiarnaia  meditsinskaia  entsiklopediia  are  also  frequently  taken.78  In  one 
case,  a  Saratov  woman  enrolled  herself  and  her  five  imaginary  children  in 
eleven  different  libraries  and,  over  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  borrowed 
hundreds  of  books.  The  books  she  stole  were  worth  3000  roubles  to  the 
libraries,79  but  she  must  have  made  far  more  than  that  when  she  sold  them  on 
the  black  market.  Another  reader  took  over  90  books  in  good  condition  from 
27  different  libraries.  The  total  cost  of  the  books  was  over  1000  roubles,  but 
the  books  were  virtually  irreplaceable.80  The  majority  of  such  thefts  go 
unpunished,  as  in  many  cases  the  cover  price  of  the  book  is  so  small  that  the 
local  police  do  not  bother  to  pursue  the  matter. 

Libraries  are  also  plagued  by  readers  who  borrow  books  and  then  refuse  to 


75  Fonotov  (note  27),  pp.  25-6. 

76  G.  Safronov,  ‘Predstoit  napriazhennaia  rabota’,  Bibliotekar ',  no.  8  (1984),  pp.  2-5. 

77  Fil'chenko  and  Zhukov  (note  32);  ‘Luchshe  . . (note  34). 

78  M.  D.  Afanas'ev,  Za  knigoi:  mesto  chteniia  v  zhizni  sovetskogo  rabochego  (Moskva,  1987), 
pp.  89-91. 

79  M.  Tetel'baum,  ‘Nalim  v  knizhnom  more’,  Pravda,  10  fevralia  1985. 

80  A.  Diatlov,  ‘Ischez  Diuma  . . .’,  Komsomol'skaia pravda,  27  oktiabria  1983. 
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return  them.  Librarians  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  recover  missing 
books,  often  with  little  success.  Until  recently,  libraries  had  the  right  to  claim 
from  the  delinquent  reader  a  sum  equivalent  to  five  times  the  cover  price  of 
the  book;  the  1984  Library  Law  raised  this  to  ten  times.  However,  the  library 
has  to  collect  the  fine  from  the  reader’s  pay  packet,  through  his  or  her 
employer.  To  do  this,  it  has  to  establish  where  the  reader  now  works  (often 
not  easy)  and  then  pay  a  notary  to  arrange  the  necessary  paperwork.  Even  after 
all  this  the  fines  are  frequently  not  collected — in  1982,  one  Moscow  library 
took  action  against  283  readers  with  seriously  overdue  books,  but  received  the 
money  from  only  95. 81 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  just  how  serious  the  problem  of  overdue  books  is,  but 
clearly  books  not  returned  by  readers  do  form  an  important  part  of  the  books 
officially  withdrawn  from  library  stocks.  A  recent  description  by  a  journalist 
of  the  files  of  overdue  books  in  one  Moscow  library  suggests  that  there  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books  more  than  a  year  overdue,  and  another 
newspaper  article  reports  that  large  mass  libraries  each  have  up  to  a  thousand 
delinquent  readers.82  To  put  this  figure  in  context,  the  average  urban  library 
had  2600  registered  readers  in  1975. 83 

Librarians  have  reacted  to  these  losses  by  withdrawing  many  of  the  most 
vulnerable  books  from  the  open  shelves.  Some  are  made  available  for  reading 
room  use  only,  others  are  kept  in  closed  stacks  but  still  lent  for  home  reading. 
There  are  reports  of  some  librarians  only  allowing  trusted  readers  to  borrow 
books  in  heavy  demand,  in  contravention  of  library  regulations.  This  practice 
further  reduces  the  range  of  books  on  display  in  the  libraries  and  in  turn 
makes  readers  still  more  convinced  that  there  are  no  good  books  in  the 
libraries.84 


Conclusions 

An  analysis  of  Soviet  studies  of  mass  libraries’  book  stocks  shows  that 
Soviet  readers  do  have  good  cause  to  complain  about  what  is  offered  to  them. 
Libraries  do  not,  in  practice,  get  priority  in  the  allocation  of  books  in  demand; 
on  the  contrary,  unwanted  books  can  easily  be  dumped  on  libraries.  Not 
surprisingly,  as  one  Lenin  Library  researcher  has  observed,  this  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  in  those  sections  which  least  interest 
readers,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 

81  Diatlov  (note  80). 

82  Diatlov  (note  80);  V.  Tsybul'skii,  ‘Razmyshleniia  nad  itogami  odnogo  sotsiologicheskogo 
issledovaniia’,  Sovetskaia  Rossiia ,  13  maia  1984. 

83  Narodnoe  obrazovanie  (note  13),  p.331. 

84  Afanasev  (note  78),  pp.  87-8;  Diatlov  (note  80);  A.  Krupnov,  ‘Za  bar’erom’,  Liter aturnaia 
gazeta,  15  maia  1985;  ‘Ischez  Diuma’,  Bibliotekar1,  no.  2  (1984),  pp.  56-7;  ‘Diuma  v  seife’, 
Bibliotekar  ‘ ,  no.  5  (1982),  p.  51;  A.  Chemavskii,  ‘V  plenu  u  dolzhnikov’,  Bibliotekar no.  3  (1978), 
pp.  52-6;  A.  Favlodarskii,  ‘Zakon  dlia  vsekh’,  Bibliotekar no.  3  (1979),  pp.  48-50. 
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books  in  those  categories  which  readers  most  often  request,  particularly 
fiction.85 

As  a  result,  many  Soviet  readers  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  their  local 
library  to  provide  them  with  the  books  they  want  to  read.  This  lowering  of 
expectations  has  reduced  the  status  of  mass  libraries  and  librarians  in  the 
community.  Once  people  no  longer  expect  to  be  able  to  borrow  their  favourite 
books,  they  try  harder  to  buy  them.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  develops.86 

Why  has  this  happened?  There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  encouraging 
the  growth  of  private  collections,  as  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Probably,  despite  nostalgic  reports  of  how  the  library  used  to  be  the  centre  of 
cultural  life  and  the  librarian  a  much  respected  adviser  on  what  to  read,  mass 
libraries  have  always  had  significant  gaps  in  their  collections.  Certainly  the 
small  collections  in  many  rural  libraries  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  must  have 
had  difficulties  in  satisfying  anything  but  the  most  limited  needs.  The 
inadequacies  of  the  stock  were  less  obvious  when  most  libraries  did  not  allow 
open  access  to  the  shelves,  and  inexperienced  readers  usually  asked  the 
librarian  to  select  ‘something  interesting’  for  them.  Readers  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  are  better  educated  and  more  discriminating,  and  much  less  willing  to 
seek  out  or  accept  the  librarian’s  advice.  When  adults  and  children  alike  were 
happy  to  read  fiction  in  the  reading  room,  more  readers  could  use  the  book  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  whereas  now,  when  people  want  to  borrow  books  and 
take  them  home,  the  book  is  out  of  circulation  for  weeks,  as  well  as  being  in 
more  danger  of  theft. 

It  seems,  too,  that  libraries  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of 
fashion.  In  recent  years,  crazes  have  developed  for  a  limited  number  of  highly 
popular  authors,  often  as  a  result  of  films  or  serialisation  on  television.  No 
library  can  respond  immediately  to  dozens  of  readers  simultaneously  wanting 
the  same  book,  and  reservations  are  inevitable.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past 
demand  was  spread  over  a  wider  range  of  authors,  so  there  was  less 
competition  between  readers  and  less  pressure  on  libraries  to  produce 
fashionable  books  immediately.87 

However,  the  basic  problem  is,  first,  the  inability  of  Soviet  publishers  to 
issue  popular  books  in  sufficient  copies  to  meet  reasonable  demand  from 
libraries  and  private  purchasers  and,  second,  the  lack  of  incentives  for  the 
book  distribution  system  to  ensure  libraries  get  only  the  best  books.  Until  this 
changes,  readers  will  continue  to  have  good  reason  to  complain  about  library 
stocks. 

85  Reitblat  (note  5),  p.  131. 

86  Stel'makh  (note  19);  Tsybul'skii  (note  82). 

87  M.  D.  Afanas'ev  of  the  Lenin  Library,  interviewed  by  Iu.  Gladil  shchikov,  ‘Daite 
chego-nibud'  takogo  ...’,  Sovetskaia  Rossiia,  15  noiabria  1985;  V.  Stel'makh,  ‘Pust1  ne 
obmanyvaet  bum’,  Sovetskaia  kul'tura,  29  iiulia  1986. 
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Polish  scholars  in  the  field  of  book  studies,  through  their  theoretical  and 
historical  research,  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  humanities  at 
large.  This  research  is  carried  out  by  libraries,  institutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  departments  ( zaklad ),  institutes  (: instytut )  and  faculties  (ka- 
tedra )  at  universities  and  pedagogical  colleges  (wyzsza  szkola  pedagogiczna ). 
This  article  focuses  on  the  research  centres  and  their  publications. 

Basic  Reference  Works 

There  are  several  reference  works  which  provide  the  basic  introduction  to 
the  field.  The  specialized  encyclopedias  are  discussed  by  Leon  Marszalek  in 
his  article  ‘Polskie  encyklopedie  i  slowniki  bibliologiczne’,  in  Przeglyd 
biblioteczny  3/4  (1985),  pp.  401-23.  Among  the  recommendable  are:  Encyklo- 
pedia  wiedzy  0  ksiqzce  (Wroclaw,  Zaklad  Narodowy  im.  Ossolinskich — 
hereafter  Ossolineum — 1971);  Slownik  pracownikow  ksiqzki  polskiej  (War¬ 
szawa,  PWN,  1972)  and  its  Suplement  published  in  1986;  Encyklopedia 
wspolczesnego  bibliotekarstwa  polskiego  (Wroclaw,  Ossolineum,  1976); 
Wspolczesne  polskie  ksi^garstwo:  maly  slownik  encyklopedyczny  (Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum,  1981);  and  Wspolczesne  polskie  drukarstwo  i  grafika  ksipzki:  maly 
slownik  encyklopedyczny  (Wroclaw,  Ossolineum,  1982).  These  works  are  joint 
efforts  of  Polish  scholars  and  librarians  in  the  field,  and  attest  to  the  high 
professional  standards  the  study  of  the  book  has  attained  in  Poland.  The 
editorial  boards  of  these  encyclopedias  could  be  considered  a  ‘Who’s  Who’  in 
Polish  book  studies. 

Two  crucial  bibliographies  are  Henryk  Sawoniak’s  Mi^dzynarodowa 
bibliografia  bibliografii  z  zakresu  informacji  naukowej ,  bibliotekoznawstwa  i 
dziedzin  pokrewnych,  1945-1978  /  International  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies 
in  Library  and  Information  Sciences  and  Related  Fields  1945-1978  (Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum,  1985);  and  Ewa  Barteczko  and  Joanna  Jarzynska’s  Polskie 
wydawnictwa  informacyjne  1945-1981  (Warszawa,  Biblioteka  Narodowa, 
1985).  The  former  lists  bibliographies  and  the  latter  non-bibliographic 
reference  data,  bibliographies,  catalogues,  encyclopedias,  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries,  statistical  sources,  atlases,  chronologies,  etc.  The  current  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  profession  is  Bibliografia  bibliografii  i  nauki  o  ksig,zce:  polska 
bibliografia  bibliologiczna  (1947-  ).  It  is  published  annually  in  two  parts, 
unfortunately  with  ten  years  delay,  as  a  sub-series  of  the  national  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  its  second  part  is  devoted  to  book  science.  The  quarterly  journal 
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Przeglqd  biblioteczny  offers  once  a  year  a  survey  of  Polish  publications  in  the 
field:  ‘Przegl^d  pismiennictwa  krajowego’.  A  separately  published  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  same  journal  is  Bibliografia  analityczna  bibliotekoznawstwa  i 
informacji  naukowej :  pismiennictwo  zagraniczne  (1955-  ;  this  title  since  1969), 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Bibliographic  Institute  of  the  National  Library  in 
Warsaw.  Moreover,  Maria  Jasinska  compiles  annually  her  ‘Przegl^d  literatury 
fachowej’  in  Informator  bibliotekarza  i  ksi^garza  (see  below). 

Information  about  libraries,  archives  and  documentation  centres  in  Poland 
can  be  obtained  from  Informator  0  bibliotekach  i  osrodkach  informacji  naukowej 
w  Polsce  by  I.  Klimowiczowa  and  E.  Suchodolska  (Warszawa,  Biblioteka 
Narodowa,  1973),  republished  in  1978  as  Informator  0  placowkach  informacji  w 
Polsce:  biblioteki ,  osrodki  INTE;  and  Richard  C.  Lewanski’s  Guide  to  Polish 
Libraries  and  Archives  (Boulder,  Colo.,  East  European  Quarterly,  1974).  In 
addition  to  the  standard  directory  information,  Lewanski’s  guide  provides  the 
history  of  and  bibliography  about  selected  institutions.  (It  may  be  noted  that 
Lewanski  has  published  several  guides  to  Polish  collections  outside  Poland. 
These,  however,  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  presentation.)  Another  useful 
work  is  Informator  nauki  polskiej  (1958-  ),  which  is  published  annually  in 
Warsaw  by  the  Centre  for  Scientific,  Technical  and  Economic  Information.  A 
list  of  addresses  of  academic  and  major  public  libraries  can  be  found  in 
Informator  bibliotekarza  i  ksi^garza  (see  below)  for  1985,  pp.  269-79.  Among 
other  sources  of  information  could  be  mentioned  regional  library  directories 
and  academic  textbooks  published  by  various  universities  and  pedagogical 
colleges,  which  can  be  consulted  for  general  information,  although  they  are 
usually  issued  for  internal  use  only  and  are  difficult  to  obtain  by  foreign 
libraries  and  scholars. 

Professional  Journals  and  Series 

Since  1956  the  Association  of  Polish  Librarians  (Stowarzyszenie  Biblio- 
tekarzy  Polskich),  the  main  professional  organization,  has  published  annually 
Informator  bibliotekarza  i  ksi^garza  na  rok  ....  It  covers  professional  events  in 
libraries,  the  book  trade  and  publishing;  contains  a  directory  of  relevant 
organizations  and  institutions;  lists  legislation  relating  to  libraries,  major 
publications  of  the  past  year,  recent  personnel  changes,  biographies  and 
obituaries  of  librarians;  and  occasionally  offers  special  bibliographical 
surveys:  for  example,  the  1984  volume  discusses  Polish  encyclopedias  and 
publishers’  series.  Some  features  change  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  wider 
range  of  topics  is  included  in  a  relatively  compact  manner.  Consequently,  this 
publication  is  a  good  starting  point  for  anyone  interested  in  librarianship  in 
Poland. 

There  are  two  other  publications  issued  by  the  Association.  Its  journal 
Bibliotekarz  (1929-  ;  originally  entitled  Biuletyn  Biblioteki  Publicznej  m.  st. 
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Warszawy),  a  monthly,  functions  as  a  newsletter,  although  its  format  differs 
from  the  typical  newsletters  issued  in  the  West.  The  main  scholarly  journal  of 
the  Association  is  Przeglqd  biblioteczny  (1927-39,  1946-  ),  a  quarterly, 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Association  and  the  Library  of  the  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Warsaw,  where  the  editorial  offices  are  located.  This  journal  is 
devoted  primarily  to  contemporary  librarianship  and  features  articles; 
discussions  and  materials  for  discussions  and  programmes;  reports  on 
conferences  and  symposia;  book  reviews;  obituaries;  long  biographical  articles 
including  bibliographies  of  prominent  members  of  the  profession;  a  chronicle 
of  events;  news  items;  publications  received;  and,  as  mentioned  above,  a 
survey  of  current  publications  in  the  field.  From  time  to  time  the  journal 
presents  topical  issues,  for  example  No.  213  (1983)  was  devoted  entirely  to 
university  education  for  librarianship. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  list  Poradnik  bibliotekarza  (1949-  , 
quarterly),  which  is  addressed  primarily  to  public  libraries,  and  has  high 
editorial  standards.  The  Association  has  issued  an  overview  of  professional 
journals,  Czasopisma  bibliotekoznawcze  i  ksiggoznawcze  w  Polsce  by  Andrzej 
Klossowski  and  Krzysztof  Migon  (Warszawa,  Stowarzyszenie  Bibliotekarzy 
Polskich,  1971,  mimeographed). 

Numerous  libraries  publish  their  own  bulletins,  lists  of  acquisitions  and 
other  in-house  publications.  Monographic  series  such  as  the  Prace  issued  by 
various  libraries  (e.g.  the  National  Library,  Warsaw  University  Library, 
Poznan  University  Library,  Warsaw  Public  Library)  are  now  published 
irregularly,  and  some  have  ceased  to  appear.  Research  related  to  book  studies 
appears  either  in  the  series  of  the  parent  university,  college  or  scholarly 
society  ( towarzystwo  naukowe ),  or  as  independent  publications.  Books  and 
articles  may  be  identified  through  the  current  bibliographical  services 
indicated  above.  The  research  leans  heavily  towards  library  and  publishing 
history,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  sources.  As  a  result,  almost  all  major 
libraries  have  published  their  own  histories,  and  other  significant  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  area  of  studies.  However,  no  comprehensive  history  of 
Polish  libraries  has  yet  been  written. 

The  National  Library 

The  National  Library  in  Warsaw,  founded  in  1928,  is  the  most  prominent 
among  Polish  libraries.  Recent  information  about  its  history,  contemporary 
status,  publications,  organization,  role,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  50  lat  Biblioteki 
Narodowej.  Warszawa  1928-1978 ,  edited  by  Krystyna  Ramlau-Klekowska 
(Warszawa,  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  1984);  in  Andrzej  Klossowski’s  Biblioteka 
Narodowa ,  zbiory  i  dzialalnosc  (soon  to  be  available  in  five  languages  including 
English);  and  in  the  issue  of  Przeglqtd  biblioteczny ,  No.  3/4  (1984). 

The  main  publications  of  the  National  Library  are:  Rocznik  Biblioteki 
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Narodowej  (1965-  );  Biuletyn  informacyjny  Biblioteki  Narodowej  (1958-  );  and 
Sprawozdanie  Biblioteki  Narodowej  za  rok  _  While  the  two  latter  public¬ 

ations  are  primarily  informational  in  nature,  the  Rocznik  (yearbook)  is  a 
scholarly  publication  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  book  history,  publishing, 
book  trade,  library  science,  bibliography  including  special  and  personal 
bibliographies,  articles  about  the  collections  and  archives,  biographies, 
editorship,  and  also  book  reviews.  The  range  of  the  National  Library’s 
publications  also  includes  catalogues  of  collections  and  exhibitions,  biblio¬ 
phile  editions,  and  research  done  by  institutes  and  departments  (see  below). 
The  Graphic  Department  (Zaklad  Graficzny)  is  the  Library’s  printing  house. 

The  National  Library  has  two  institutes  attached  to  it:  the  Bibliographical 
Institute  (Instytut  Bibliograficzny)  and  the  Institute  of  the  Book  and  Reading 
(Instytut  Ksi^zki  i  Czytelnictwa).  The  former,  the  most  important  biblio¬ 
graphic  centre  in  Poland,  issues  the  various  series  of  the  national  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  under  the  aegis  of  Janina  Wilgat  prepares  the  retrospective 
Bibliografia  polska  1901-1939 ,  which  continues  the  coverage  of  the  Es- 
treichers’  great  Bibliografia  polska.  The  first  volume  (A-Bars)  was  published 
in  1986.  Ruck  wydawniczy  w  liczbach  (1956-  )  is  the  official  annual  volume  of 
publishing  statistics.  The  monographic  series  Prace  (1964-  )  deals  with 
theoretical  and  practical  bibliographic  issues.  The  Bibliographical  Institute’s 
guides  and  bibliographies  appear  in  the  series  Poradniki  bibliograficzne. 

The  Institute  of  the  Book  and  Reading  issues  four  series.  Materialy 
informacyjne  Instytutu  Ksiyzki  i  Czytelnictwa  (1972-  )  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  readership,  library  organization  and  public  library  services,  and  includes 
library  statistics.  The  others  are  Z  badan  nad  czytelnictwem  (1956-  )  on 
readership  research;  Biblioteki  publiczne  w  liczbach  (1971-  ),  a  statistical 
yearbook  of  public  libraries;  and  the  translation  series  Zeszyty  przekladow 
(1985- ). 

The  National  Library  itself  is  divided  into  sections  ( dzialy ),  with 
departments  ( zaklady )  subordinated  to  them.  The  Section  for  Information 
and  Access  Services  (Dzial  Informacji  i  Udostepniania  Zbiorow)  publishes 
Polskie  wydawnictwa  informacyjne  (op.  cit.)  as  a  sub-series  of  its  Prace  i 
materialy  informacyjne.  The  Department  of  Scientific  Information  (Zaklad 
Informacji  Naukowej)  prepares  specialized  bibliographies — mainly  on 
request — and  the  Informator  0  placowkach  informacji  w  Polsce  (op.  cit.).  Since 
1951  the  Department  of  Microfilm  Collections  (Zaklad  Zbiorow  Mikro- 
filmowych)  has  published  Katalog  mikrofilmow ,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Katalog  mikrofilmow  issued  by  the  Central  Administration  of  the  State 
Archives  (Naczelna  Dyrekcja  Archiwow  Panstwowych).  The  Department  of 
Old  Imprints  (Zaklad  Starych  Drukow)  is  the  leading  research  centre  for 
antiquarian  books  and  early  imprints.  Associated  with  it  are  such  distingu¬ 
ished  scholars  as  Alodia  Kawecka-Gryczowa  and  Paulina  Buchwald-Pelcowa. 
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Among  its  significant  publications  are  Polonia  typographica  saeculi  sedecimi  / 
Zbior  podobizn  zasobu  drukarskiego  tloczni  polskich  XVI  stulecia  (fasc.  1,2 
published  1936-7;  resumed  publication  1959);  and  a  series  entitled  Ksiqzka  w 
dawnej  kulturze  polskiej  (1951-  ).  Volume  X  of  the  latter  forms  an  important 
multi- volume  sub-series  (in  progress):  Drukarze  dawnej  Polski. 

The  National  Library  is  strong  in  research  on  publishing,  especially 
pre-twentieth  century  printing  (Marian  J.  Lech),  the  press  (Andrzej 
Paczkowski),  readership  (Jadwiga  Kolodziejska),  the  Polish  book  trade  abroad 
(Andrzej  Klossowski),  and  library  use  and  collections.  The  Library  maintains 
world-wide  scholarly  contacts  and  is  represented  in  international  organiz¬ 
ations  and  at  conferences. 

The  Jagiellonian  Library 

A  second  outstanding  library  is  the  Jagiellonian  Library  (Biblioteka 
Jagiellonska)  of  the  Jagiellonian  University  in  Krakow,  the  oldest  academic 
library  in  Poland  (the  University  was  founded  in  1364).  Due  to  its 
distinguished  history  and  cultural  role,  its  status  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  National  Library.  Its  holdings  were  collected  systematically  and  were  not 
destroyed  during  the  centuries,  so  the  library  holds  the  most  complete 
collection  of  old  Polish  imprints  and  a  sound  collection  of  Western  materials. 
Historically,  many  of  its  directors  were  scholars  in  the  field  of  book  studies,  as 
is  its  present  director,  Jan  Pirozynski. 

The  Biuletyn  Biblioteki  J agie lions kiej,  published  since  1948,  is  a  leading 
scholarly  serial  which  devotes  substantial  space  to  the  history  of  books  in 
Poland.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  research  in  the  humanities  (mostly  based  on 
in-house  resources)  and  prints  bibliographies,  inventories  of  holdings, 
biographies  and  obituaries.  In  addition  the  library  publishes  a  variety  of 
catalogues,  such  as  Katalog  czasopism  polskich  Biblioteki  Jagiellonskiej  (1974-  , 
eight  issues  to  date),  which  is  the  best  bibliography  of  Polish  journals 
available;  Catalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum  medii  aevi  Latinorum  qui  in 
Bibliotheca  Jagellonica  Cracoviae  asservantur  (Wroclaw,  Ossolineum,  1980- 
82,  2  vols.);  and  Inwentarz  r$kopis6w  Biblioteki  Jagiellonskiej  (1877-81,  1938, 
1962-  ).  Most  of  the  research  done  by  the  scholars  associated  with  the  library 
is  published  through  the  University’s  own  series. 

Libraries  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences 

The  first  Polish  national  academy  was  the  Polska  Akademia  Umiejetnosci 
(PAU),  founded  in  1871.  It  was  dissolved  in  1952  and  replaced  by  the  present 
Polska  Akademia  Nauk  (PAN).  Research  and  bibliographic  work  are 
conducted  at  various  libraries  and  institutes  within  the  Academy.  Within  its 
library  network  are  five  independent  libraries  located  respectively  in  Warsaw, 
Krakow,  Wroclaw,  Komik  and  Gdansk,  and  numerous  libraries  of  institutes 
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and  scholarly  societies.  Indeed,  key  subject  bibliographies  in  the  humanities 
are  prepared  by  some  of  the  Academy  institutes.  Here  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  publications  of  the  five  main  libraries  only.  The  Library  of  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Warsaw  does  not  have  its  own  journal,  although 
Przeglyd  biblioteczny  (op.  cit.)  reports  on  its  activities. 

The  PAN  Library  in  Krakow  has  its  origins  in  the  library  of  the  former 
PAU,  which  in  turn  grew  from  the  library  of  the  Krakow  Scholarly  Society 
(Towarzystwo  Naukowe  Krakowskie),  founded  in  1816.  The  annual  Rocznik 
Biblioteki  Polskiej  Akademii  Nauk  w  Krakowie  (1955-  )  publishes  research 
based  primarily  on  this  library’s  collections  in  various  disciplines  in  the 
humanities.  It  also  reports  on  library  activities. 

The  Ossolineum  was  established  as  a  private  foundation  by  J.  M. 
Ossolinski  in  Lwow  in  1817.  The  library  carrying  its  name  is  now  located  in 
Wroclaw.  It  publishes  Ze  skarbca  kultury:  polrocznik  Zakladu  Narodowego 
imienia  Ossolinskich  (1951-  ).  First  issued  as  a  bulletin,  it  became  an  academic 
journal  in  1977  when  the  institute’s  Rocznik  Zakladu  Narodowego  im. 
Ossolinskich  was  terminated.  The  journal  has  a  general  humanistic  orientation, 
focuses  on  the  history  of  all  aspects  of  book  studies,  and  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  library. 

The  Academy’s  Biblioteka  Kornicka,  small  but  famous  for  its  collection  of 
early  rare  Polish  books,  was  originally  a  private  library  founded  by  T. 
Dzialynski  in  1826.  It  publishes  Pamigtnik  Biblioteki  Kornickiej  (1929-  ), 
which  has  a  similar  profile  to  that  of  Ze  skarbca  kultury.  Its  editor  and  director 
of  the  library,  Marceli  Kosman,  orients  it  towards  the  library  history  of  the 
Wielkopolska  region.  A  frequent  contributor  to  the  journal  is  Andrzej 
M^zynski,  associate  director  of  Warsaw  University  Library  since  1986. 
Scholars  from  the  University  of  Poznan  maintain  close  contacts  with  the 
Kornik  Library. 

The  Gdansk  branch  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Biblioteka 
Gdanska  PAN)  is  based  upon  the  scholarly  collections  of  the  Gdansk  City 
Library,  founded  in  1596.  It  now  publishes  several  series  within  the  general 
title  Biblioteka  Gdanska:  Seria  zrodei  history cznych  (1950-  ),  Seria  monografii 
(1947-  ),  Seria  katalogow  i  bibliografii  (1954-  ),  Seria  graficzna,  (1947-  ),  and 
Libri  Gedanenses  (1967-  ).  Articles  relevant  to  our  topic  can  also  be  found  in 
Rocznik  Gdahski  (1927- ),  published  by  the  Gdansk  Scholarly  Society 
(Gdanskie  Towarzystwo  Naukowe).  The  research  of  the  PAN  Gdansk  library 
is  centred  around  books  published  in  Danzig  /  Gdansk  and  based  on  materials 
owned  by  the  library. 

Higher  Educational  Institutions 

Systematic  and  full-scale  research  in  book  studies  is  also  conducted  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  two  scholarly  journals  which  serve  the 
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academic  constituency  are  both  sponsored  by  the  ministry  responsible  for 
higher  education.  The  leading  professional  organ  of  predominantly  practical 
orientation  is  Roczniki  biblioteczne :  organ  naukowy  bibliotek  szkdl  wyzszych , 
published  since  1957.  In  addition  to  its  sponsorship  by  the  ministry,  it  is 
associated  with  the  Library  Institute  of  the  University  of  Wroclaw.  This  serial 
assigns  a  significant  amount  of  space  to  historical  issues  related  to  book 
studies,  libraries  and  collections,  but  is  oriented  toward  contemporary  library 
science,  bibliography,  and  the  education  of  librarians.  It  has  a  chronicle  of 
current  developments,  obituaries,  book  reviews,  reports  from  conferences, 
and  lists  dissertations  in  the  field  of  book  science  and  librarianship. 

The  second  journal,  Studia  0  ksigzce ,  is  devoted  to  theoretical,  methodo¬ 
logical,  historiographic  and  sociological  issues  in  book  science.  It  was  founded 
in  1970  from  a  merger  of  Bibliotekoznawstwo  (published  in  Wroclaw 
1955-7°),  Biblioteka  (in  Poznan  1960-70),  and  Nauka  o  ksipzce  (Torun 
1962-68).  It  carries  research  articles,  reviews,  a  chronicle  of  events,  and 
bibliographical  data.  The  editorial  office,  like  that  of  Roczniki  biblioteczne ,  is 
in  Wroclaw.  Andrzej  Klossowski  discusses  the  origin  and  profiles  of  both 
journals  in  his  article  ‘Wydawnictwa  ci^gle  resortu  Oswiaty  i  Szkolnictwa 
Wyzszego  z  zakresu  nauki  o  ksi^zce  i  bibliotece’,  in  Rocznik  Biblioteki 
Narodowej  6  (1970),  pp.  297-313. 

Founded  by  Jan  Muszkowski  in  1945,  the  Library  Science  Faculty 
(Katedra  Bibliotekoznawstwa)  at  the  University  of  Lodz  is  the  oldest 
academic  programme  in  library  studies  in  post- World  War  II  Poland. 
Muszkowski  initiated  the  preparation  of  the  Encyklopedia  wiedzy  0  ksiqzce 
(op.  cit.);  and  the  editorial  offices  of  Slownik  pracownikow  ksig,zki  polskiej  (op. 
cit.),  under  the  guidance  of  Irena  Treichel,  were  located  here.  Muszowski’s 
successors  in  Lodz  were  internationally  respected  scholars  such  as  Helena 
Wi^ckowska  (recently  deceased),  Boleslaw  Swiderski,  and  Janusz  Dunin. 

In  1952,  the  Institute  of  Library  Science  and  Scientific  Information 
(Instytut  Bibliotekoznawstwa  i  Informacji  Naukowej)  was  formed  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw  by  Aleksander  Birkenmajer.  If  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
an  academic  profile  which  would  distinguish  one  school  from  another,  the 
Warsaw  Institute  excels  in  the  history  of  libraries  and  books.  For  example,  the 
series  Z  badan  nad  polskimi  ksi^gozbiorami  history cznymi  (1975-  )  originated 
from  the  seminars  of  the  present  dean,  Barbara  Bienkowska.  Marianna 
Mlekicka  offers  a  summary  of  the  research  carried  out  at  the  Institute  in  her 
article  ‘Badania  nad  dziejami  ksi^zki  polskiej  XIX  i  pierwszej  polowy  XX 
wieku  w  Instytucie  Bibliotekoznawstwa  i  Informacji  Naukowej  Uniwersytetu 
Warszawskiego’,  in  Przeglqd  biblioteczny  2  (1978),  pp.  148-53.  Another 
faculty  member,  Radoslaw  Cybulski,  director  of  Warsaw  University  Library, 
specializes  in  publishing,  the  dissemination  of  books  and  periodicals, 
relationships  between  the  author  and  readers,  and  the  book  as  a  vehicle  of 
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social  communication.  His  latest  book,  Ksiqzka  wspolczesna ,  wydawcy ,  rynek , 
odbiorcy  (Warszawa,  PWN,  1986),  is  a  result  of  this  research. 

The  youngest  among  this  prestigious  trio  is  the  Institute  of  Library 
Science  (Instytut  Bibliotekoznawstwa)  at  the  University  of  Wroclaw.  Formed 
in  1956,  it  has  developed  a  more  theoretical  profile  of  book  studies  than  the 
two  other  institutes  discussed  above.  Under  the  leadership  of  Karol 
Glombiowski  (1956-69,  died  in  1986),  the  editor  of  Studia  o  ksiyzce ,  its 
research  programme  mirrored  somewhat  the  profile  indicated  for  the  journal, 
namely  the  theoretical  and  sociological  aspects  of  book  studies.  This  work  is 
continued  by  Krzysztof  Migon,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Institute,  who  is 
the  author  of  two  essential  works:  Z  dziejow  nauki  0  ksig,zce  (Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum,  1979),  and  Nauka  o  ksiyzce  (2nd  ed.,  Wroclaw,  Ossolineum, 
1984).  Scholars  such  as  Kazimiera  Maleczynska,  Stefan  Kubow  (director  of 
Wroclaw  University  Library  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Polish 
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Librarians),  Aleksandra  Mendykowa  and  Anna  Zbikowska-Migon  research 
the  history  of  regional  libraries.  Bibliography  and  contemporary  librarianship 
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are  here  somewhat  de-emphasized.  Anna  Zbikowska-Migon  provides  an 
overview  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Wroclaw  institute  in  her  article 
‘Wroclawski  Instytut  Bibliotekoznawstwa  jako  osrodek  badan  naukowych, 
1 956-1 98 T,  in  Annales  Silesiae  XIII  (1984),  pp.  41-51.  See  also  Stanislaw 
Jerzy  Gruczynski’s  article  Tnstytut  Bibliotekoznawstwa  Uniwersytetu  Wroc- 
lawskiego:  powstanie,  rozwoj  i  dzialalnosc  w  latach  1956-1981’,  in  Annales 
Silesiae  XIII  (1984),  pp.  53-60. 

Library  science  is  also  taught  at  the  universities  of  Lublin,  Poznan,  Torun, 
Gdansk  and  Sosnowiec,  and  at  the  pedagogical  colleges  in  Bydgoszcz,  Kielce, 
Krakow,  Olsztyn,  Szczecin  and  Zielona  Gora.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Torun 
school  under  Slawomir  Kalembka  has  a  strong  programme  in  archival 
sciences  conducted  by  Andrzej  Tomczak  and  Bohdan  Ryszewski.  The  latter  is 
the  director  of  the  University  Library  in  Torun.  Another  very  active  researcher 
and  member  of  the  profession  is  Henryk  Filipowicz-Dubowik  in  Bydgoszcz. 

Some  academic  series  of  these  institutions  have  sub-series  and/or  volumes 
devoted  to  book  studies.  They  include,  at  Lodz  University,  Acta  Universitatis 
Lodzensis.  Folia  Scientiarium  Artium  et  Librorum ;  and,  at  Wroclaw,  Acta 
Universitatis  Wratislaviensis.  Bibliotekoznawstwo .  They  publish  research  by 
new  and  established  scholars,  and  dissertations. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  universities  and  the  regional  scholarly 
societies  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  An  example  of  such  cooperation  is  the 
relationship  between  the  University  of  Wroclaw  and  the  Wroclaw  Scholarly 
Society  (Wroclawskie  Towarzystwo  Naukowe),  which  results  in  the  series 
Slyskie  prace  bibliograficzne  i  bibliotekoznawcze  (1965-  ),  which  is  edited  by 
Krzysztof  Migon  and  sponsored  by  the  Society’s  Committee  on  Bibliology 
and  Librarianship. 
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Other  Publications 

There  are  many  journals  published  by  regional  (wojewodzkie)  public 
libraries.  These  are  quarterlies  or  semi-annuals  devoted  to  problems  of  library 
administration,  regulations  and  services.  Some  of  them  also  publish  articles 
on  the  history  of  libraries  and  books.  Examples  are:  Bibliotekarz  lubelski , 
published  in  Lublin;  Bibliotekarz  zachodniopomorski ,  published  in  Szczecin; 
Bibliotekarz  gdanski  i  elblpski,  published  jointly  in  Gdansk  and  Elbl^g; 
Ksiyzka  i  czytelnik ,  published  by  the  regional  public  library  in  Wroclaw;  and 
Kwartalnik  metodyczny ,  issued  in  Katowice,  Bielsko-Biala  and  Czestochowa. 

Another  series,  Archiwa ,  biblioteki  i  muzea  koscielne  (1959-  ),  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Catholic  University  of  Lublin  and  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Wloclawek.  Published  twice  a  year,  it  contains  articles  on  the  history  of 
Church  libraries  and  archives,  prints  historical  sources,  collection  catalogues 
and  inventories,  and  discusses  cataloguing  rules  and  other  practical  library 
issues.  As  such  it  is  a  journal  unique  in  Europe. 

A  warm  concluding  thought  should  be  offered  to  the  Bibliophile  Society 
(Towarzystwo  Przyjaciol  Ksi^zki),  a  contributor  towards  the  promotion  of  the 
book  in  Poland.  It  has  branches  in  every  region.  It  is  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  bibliophile  editions,  and  issues  twice  a  year  the  Komunikat 
Towarzystwa  Przyjaciol  Ksiazki. 

Historiography  of  Polish  Book  Studies 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  number  of  historiographical  contributions. 
The  status  and  research  perspectives  of  various  aspects  of  book  science  in 
Poland  were  the  subject  of  the  1979  Karpacz  conference,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  published  in  Studia  o  ksiqzce  12  (1982).  The  whole  issue  15  (1985) 
of  that  journal  is  devoted  to  sources  for  the  history  of  books  and  libraries. 
Krzysztof  Migon  also  offered  comments  on  the  development  of  historio¬ 
graphy  of  book  studies  in  ‘Uwagi  o  rozwoju  i  perspektywach  historiografii 
ksiazki’,  in  Studia  0  ksiyzce  5  (1975),  pp.  15-44. 

Alodia  Kawecka-Gryczowa  outlines  the  status  of  research  dealing  with  the 
history  of  publishing  in  Poland  in  her  article  ‘Dzieje  drukarstwa  w  Polsce  XV  i 
XVI  weiku.  Stan  badan  i  postulaty’,  in  Dawna  ksiqzka  i  kultura  (Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum,  1975),  pp.  9-32.  Other  contributions  are  those  by  Henryk 
Bulhak  in  his  ‘Badania  nad  dziejami  ksiazki  polskiej  wiekow  XVI-XVIII  w 
okresie  powojennym’,  in  Rocznik  Biblioteki  Narodowej  4  (1968),  pp.  333-56; 
Paulina  Buchwald-Pelcowa  in  her  ‘Badania  nad  historic  polskiej  ksiazki 
drukowanej  XV-XVIII  wieku’,  in  Przeglpd  biblioteczny  4  (1972),  pp.  371-90; 
Elzbieta  Slodkowska,  ‘Stan  badan  nad  historic  ksiazki  polskiej  pierwszej 
polowy  XIX  wieku’,  ibid.  pp.  39 1-40 1;  and  Marian  J.  Lech  in  ‘Stan  badan 
nad  historic  ksiazki  polskiej  1850-1918’,  ibid.  pp.  403-11.  Polish  books 
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abroad  are  dealt  with  by  Andrzej  Klossowski’s  Historia  ksig,zki  polskiej  za 
granicg,:  problemy  badawcze  (Warszawa,  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  1980)  and  his 
article  ‘Rola  ksiegarstwa  i  drukarstwa  polskiego  na  obczyznie.  Stan  i 
problematyka  badan’,  in  Studia  o  ksiqzce  1  (1970),  pp.  133-58. 

Printing  is  the  object  of  attention  in  Hanna  Tadeusiewicz,  ‘Stan  badan  nad 
drukarstwem  polskim  XIX  wieku’,  in  Drukarstwo  polskie  drugiej  polowy  XIX 
zvieku  w  swietle  fachowych  czasopism  drukarzy  z  lat  1872-1900.  Problematyka 
zawodowa  i  spoleczna  (Acta  Universitatis  Lodzensis:  Folia  scientiarium 
artium  et  librorum  5)  (Lodz,  Uniwersytet  Lodzki,  1982),  pp.  42-8. 

A  historiography  of  Polish  book  illustration  is  given  by  Janina  Wiercinska, 
Sztuka  i  ksiyzka  (Warszawa,  PWN,  1986),  pp.  15-28,  and  Ewa  Chojecka, 
‘Stan  badan  nad  historic  sztuki  ksi^zkowej  w  Polsce.  Uwagi  o  metodologii 
badawczej’,  in  Studia  0  ksiyzce  12  (1982),  pp.  19-32.  Anna  Lewicka- 
Kaminska  discusses  Polish  book  binding  in  ‘Dzieje  oprawy  ksi^zkowej  w 
Polsce.  Stan  badan,  problematyka  i  postulaty’,  in  Dawna  ksiyzka  i  kultura  (op. 
cit.),  pp.  144-68. 

An  overview  of  the  historiography  of  libraries  in  Poland  was  prepared  by 
Bogumila  Kosmanowa  in  1975,  but  was  published  only  in  1981,  entitled 
‘Przeg4d  badan  nad  historic  bibliotek  w  Polsce’,  in  Rocznik  Biblioteki 
Narodowej  16  (1981),  pp.  47-78.  Articles  by  Jan  Baumgart,  Helena  Wi^c- 
kowska  and  Maria  Dembowska  in  Przeglyd  biblioteczny  3  (1973)  survey  the 
development  in,  contemporary  status  of,  and  future  perspectives  for,  Polish 
libraries,  librarianship  and  scientific  information  respectively.  Aleksander 
Birkenmajer  undertakes  the  same  topic  in  ‘Bibliotekoznawstwo  polskie:  jego 
przeszlosc,  stan  obecny,  perspektywy  na  przyszlosc’,  in  his  Studia  biblio- 
logiczne  (Wroclaw,  Ossolineum,  1975),  pp.  33-79. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  summary,  book  studies  in  Poland  are  a  vital  and  lively  discipline,  much 
less  controlled  or  guided  by  political  considerations  than  in  other  East 
European  countries.  Historical  research  predominates  over  the  contemporary, 
administrative  issues  which  preoccupy  library  schools  and  scholars  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  dictated  both  by  the  present  situation  in  Poland  and  by 
the  long  tradition  of  Polish  historical  scholarship.  Indeed,  to  some  extent  this 
tradition  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  library 
administrators  come  from  academic  rather  than  administrative  ranks.  The 
library  serials  discussed  above  publish  research  in  a  variety  of  humanistic 
fields,  besides  Polish  studies  and  library  science,  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
Western  scholars  in  many  disciplines  within  the  humanities.  The  range  of 
issues  carried  by  the  professional  literature  in  the  field  of  book  studies 
suggests  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  scholars  and  librarians  in  both  West 
and  East  to  increase  mutual  contacts  by  such  means  as  participation  in 
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conferences,  common  publishing  ventures,  contributions  to  journals  regard¬ 
less  of  their  country  of  origin,  translations  of  professional  literature, 
exhibitions  and  travel. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  for  comments  and  additions  to 
Maria  M.  Biernacka  and  Andrzej  M^zynski,  Warsaw  University  Library,  and 
Andrzej  Klossowski,  The  National  Library  in  Warsaw,  as  well  as  to  Maya 
Thee,  University  Library,  Bergen,  Norway,  for  her  editorial  contributions. 


The  Origins  of  Soviet  State  Publishing: 

Before  Gosizdat  * 


Christina  Jaremko 

The  founding  of  the  Soviet  state  publishing  house  Gosizdat  (Gosudarst- 
vennoe  izdatel'stvo)  in  May  1919  marked  the  union  of  five  state  publishers.  Its 
history  therefore  began  with  the  October  Revolution,  and  was  later  set  in  the 
context  of  War  Communism,  involving  the  centralization  of  publishing 
branches  ( otdely  pechati )  attached  to  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Public 
Education  (Narkompros),  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets 
(VTsIK),  the  Moscow  and  Petrograd  Soviets,  and  the  Bolshevik  (later,  the 
Communist)  Party.  Responding  to  the  conditions  of  civil  war,  the  state 
introduced  policies  to  control  not  only  the  distribution  of  supplies  but, 
increasingly,  the  content  of  printed  output.  Not  all  of  the  leaders  in  the  state 
publishing  sector  were  willing  to  forsake  their  editorial  autonomy,  bringing 
the  feasibility  of  a  centralized  system  into  open  debate. 

The  process  of  centralizing  the  material  and  technical  base  of  publishing 
deprived  the  former  private  and  cooperative  publishing  structure  of  needed 
supplies;  it  was  not,  however,  formally  dismantled.  Those  who  defended  the 
cultural  legacy  of  book  publishing,  such  as  A.  V.  Lunacharskii  and  Maksim 
Gor'kii,  petitioned  for  supplies  for  these  non-state  publishers  and  attempted 
to  preserve  links  with  writers  and  artists  of  the  period.  These  relations 
worsened  when  the  state  gained  a  foothold  in  literary  affairs  by  claiming 
jurisdiction  over  the  rights  of  authors  and  by  nationalizing  a  selective  list  of 
fiction  and  the  Russian  classics. 

Using  E.  H.  Carr’s  analysis  of  War  Communism,  the  chronology  of  events 
will  fall  into  three  stages.  In  his  ‘Bolshevik  model’1  he  characterized  the  early 
period  of  Soviet  rule  as  punitive  and  spontaneous,  being  overwhelmingly 
concerned  with  suppressing  opposing  forces.  The  first  publishing  policies, 
similarly,  were  those  of  censorship.  Carr  drew  attention  to  the  establishment 


*  This  research  was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Soviet  Studies  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  with  funds 
provided  by  the  State  Department  under  the  Soviet  and  East  European  Training  Act  of  1983 
(Title  VIII). 

1  E.  H.  Carr,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  1917-1923,  vol.  2  (London:  Macmillan,  1952),  pp. 
82-6.  The  model  has  been  criticized  because  it  excludes  events  that  are  not  connected  to 
government  policy,  see  Roger  Pethy bridge,  ‘The  Traditional  Approaches  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Soviet  History’,  Government  and  Opposition  18  (1983),  pp.  95-101.  Carr’s  tendency  not  to  express 
moral  judgements  has  frequently  come  under  criticism,  see  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  The  Russian 
Revolution  1917-1932  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982),  p.  6,  and  Walter  Laqueur, 
The  Fate  of  the  Revolution:  Interpretations  of  Soviet  History  (London:  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson, 
1967),  PP-  1 1 1-33- 
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of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  National  Economy  (Vysshii  Sovet  Narodnogo 
Khoziaistva— VSNKh- — 5  December  1917)2  which  signalled  a  constructive 
turn  in  policy,  and  became  the  foundation  for  efforts  to  centralize  the 
economy.  The  first  state  publishing  house  emerged  only  at  the  close  of 
December  1917  within  the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Public  Education,  and 
in  early  1918  the  publishing  apparatus  grew  within  the  individual  sectors  of 
government.  The  need  to  centralize  state  publishing  became  clear  at  the  close 
of  1918. 

Soviet  scholars  have  treated  this  period  of  publishing  history  in  several 
monographs,  a  substantial  periodical  literature,  and  in  collections  of  primary 
documents.3  Only  a  few  related  aspects  have  been  subject  to  Western 
coverage.4 


Policies  of  Censorship 

During  his  exile  in  Finland  in  1917,  Lenin  outlined  a  set  of  theses  on  his 
plans  for  revolution  to  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee  (later  published  as 
'Krizis  nazrel’,  Rabochii  put  \  7  October  1917).  Here  he  stated  the  political 
necessity  for  gaining  control  of  the  press: 

(Thesis  6).  We  have  thousands  of  armed  workers  and  soldiers  in 
Petrograd;  we  can  immediately  seize  the  Winter  Palace,  the  General 
Headquarters,  the  telephone  stations,  and  all  large  presses.5 

Because  newspapers  were  the  major  centres  of  political  activity,  skirmishes  on 
these  premises  contributed  to  the  onset  of  the  Petrograd  insurrection.  On  the 


2  Dates  are  numbered  according  to  the  old  style  to  14  February  1918,  old  style. 

3  The  important  monographs  are  E.  A.  Dinershtein,  Polozhivshie  pervyi  kamen Gosizdat  i 
ego  rukovoditeli  (Moskva:  Kniga,  1972);  A.  I.  Nazarov,  Oktiabr'  i  kniga  1917-1923  (Moskva: 
Nauka,  1968);  Istoriia  knigi  v  SSSR  1917-1921 ,  vols.  1  and  2  (Moskva:  Kniga,  1983,  1985);  and 
general  publishing  histories  such  as  A.  A.  Govorov,  Istoriia  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  SSSR  (Moskva: 
Kniga,  1976).  Primary  documents  are  collected  in  Izdatel'skoe  delo  v  pervye  gody  Sovetskoi  vlasti 
( 1917-1922) ,  red.  E.  A.  Dinershtein  (Moskva:  Kniga,  1972);  in  Dekrety  Sovetskoi  vlasti ,  5  vols. 
(Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1947-1971);  in  O  partiinoi  i  Sovetskoi  pechati 
(Moskva:  Kommunisticheskaia  Partiia  Sovetskogo  Soiuza,  1954);  and  in  Sovetskaia  pechat'  v 
dokumentakh  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1961).  The  complete  works  of  Lenin 
(5th  edition)  are  a  major  source,  as  are  the  selected  works  such  as  V.  I.  Lenin  o  literature  i  iskusstve 
(Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury,  1957);  Lenin  o  pechati  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd. 
Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1959);  Lenin  i  kniga  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1964), 
and  V.  I.  Lenin,  KPSS  o  pechati  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1970). 

4  Mark  W.  Hopkins  includes  the  revolutionary  period  in  Mass  Media  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(New  York:  Pegasus,  1970);  the  more  strictly  material,  rather  than  political,  aspect  of  publishing 
has  been  discussed  recently  by  Jeffrey  Brooks,  ‘The  Breakdown  in  Production  and  Distribution 
of  Printed  Material,  1917-1927’,  and  Peter  Kenez,  ‘Lenin  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press’,  in 
Bolshevik  Culture ,  ed.  A.  Gleason,  P.  Kenez  and  R.  Stites  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University 
Press,  1985),  pp.  151-89,  and  pp.  131-50. 

5  V.  I.  Lenin,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii,  5th  ed.,  vol.  34  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi 
Literatury,  1962),  pp.  272-83.  The  translations  are  those  of  the  author  unless  indicated  otherwise. 
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morning  of  24  October,  armed  soldiers  of  the  Provisional  government 
stormed  the  press  of  Rabochii  put',  the  organ  of  the  Bolshevik  Central 
Committee,  and  the  revolutionary  paper  Soldat.  In  response,  Chairman  N.  I. 
Podvoiskii  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet’s  Military  Revolutionary  Committee 
summoned  the  Petrograd  Garrison  to  reopen  the  press  of  the  closed 
revolutionary  newspapers.6 

When  he  was  ordered  by  Chairman  Podvoiskii  to  execute  a  counter-attack, 
Commissar  G.  G.  Kiliakov-Uralov  recalls  in  his  memoirs  that  this  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Revolution.  With  soldiers  from  the  Semenovskii 
regiment  he  broke  into  the  press  of  the  right-wing  newspaper  Russkaia  volia 
and  announced  the  takeover: 

I  knew  that  many  Mensheviks  were  among  the  printers  . . . ,  and  therefore 
at  the  close  of  the  speech  I  posed  the  question,  were  they  content  to 
print  the  workers’  paper  Pravda  and  did  they  accept  the  power  of  the 
Soviets  ...7 

Uralov  reports  that  this  scene  was  repeated  on  the  next  floor,  where  the 
professional  staff  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  editor’s  office.  Eventually  he 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  Russkaia  volia  and  summoned  the  editor  of 
Rabochii  put'.  Copies  of  this  Bolshevik  paper  appeared  by  morning,  and  on  27 
October  it  resumed  publication  under  the  name  Pravda. 

The  Military  Revolutionary  Committee  held  considerable  power  after  the 
Revolution,  the  Bolshevik  leadership  sanctioning  the  acts  of  these  ‘ruthless 
popular  elements’  only  at  a  distance.8  Before  the  appointment  of  the  Council 
of  People’s  Commissars  (Sovnarkom),  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee 
had  already  closed  seven  newspapers,  confiscated  printed  matter  and  gained 
control  of  the  radio  and  telegraph.  In  the  process  of  requisition,  the 
Committee  appointed  Commissars  to  each  press,  including  Novoe  vremia  (the 
newspaper  formerly  owned  by  the  publisher  Sytin),  Rech '  (the  daily 
Constitutional  Democratic  organ  since  1906)  and  Den'  (the  Menshevik  daily 
since  1912). 

On  27  October,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Soviets  (the  VTsIK),  the  Bolshevik  leaders  defended  these  closures  by 
proposing  a  decree  ‘On  the  Press’  to  address  outcries  that  ‘the  new  socialist 
rule  had  violated  a  fundamental  principle  of  its  programme  by  encroaching 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press’;  furthermore,  newspapers  which  ‘openly 

6  Rabochii  put',  no.  45  (25  October  1917),  p.  3;  translated  by  James  Bunyan  and  H.  H.  Fisher 
in  The  Bolshevik  Revolution,  1917-1918  (Stanford  University  Press,  1934),  p.  86. 

7  ‘Vospominaniia  Komissara  tipografii  Russkaia  volia  S.  Uralova’,  in  Doneseniia  komissarov 
Petrogradskogo  V oenno-Revoliutsionnogo  Komiteta  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literatury, 
I957)>  PP-  220-8. 

8  Marc  Ferro,  October  1917:  A  Social  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  translated  by 
Norman  Stone  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1980),  pp.  263-4. 
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resisted  the  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Government’  would  be  banned  by  the 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars.9  When  the  VTsIK  reconvened  (4  Novem¬ 
ber  1917)  representatives  from  the  Left  Socialist  Revolutionaries,  who  viewed 
the  decree  as  an  act  of  political  terrorism,  called  for  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Trotskii  countered  that  during  civil  war  ‘the  right  to  oppress  belongs  only  to 
the  oppressed’.10  Addressing  the  protests  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary 
Karelin,  Lenin  repeated  the  stand  taken  on  private  ownership  of  the  press  in 
his  pre-October  works: 

We  have  said  before  that  if  we  took  power  we  would  close  the  bourgeois 

newspapers.  To  tolerate  them  means  to  cease  being  socialist.11 

At  this  session  Lenin  announced  a  state  monopoly  which  would  curtail  the 
funding  of  private  advertisements  to  newspapers  and  thereby  provide  new 
grounds  for  their  closure. 

By  late  December  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  found  these  measures  insufficient 
to  control  what  they  saw  as  the  anti-Soviet  press.  The  Petrograd  Soviet  set  up 
a  Press  Commissariat  with  wide  powers  to  prosecute  publications  issued  in 
Petrograd,  and  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  set  up  its  own  Press  Tribunal  on 
18  December.  However,  Sovnarkom  considered  this  court  too  ‘soft’  and  on  28 
January  1918  replaced  it  with  the  Revolutionary  Press  Tribunal  (Revol- 
iutsionnyi  tribunal  pechati).  It  was  composed  of  three  representatives  from 
the  Soviet  of  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Deputies  and  had  powers  to  arrest 
individuals  who  had  committed  crimes  against  the  state  through  the  press. 
This  tribunal  first  met  on  31  January,  to  try  the  Petrograd  newspaper  Piter , 
and  was  active  until  May  1918,  when  its  functions  were  taken  over  by  the 
general  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  According  to  Martin  Dewhirst,  the  setting 
up  of  the  Revolutionary  Press  T ribunal  marked  the  point  at  which  social  and 
political  protests  became  tried  as  ideological  offences  against  the  state.12  The 
tribunal  was  empowered  to  levy  fines,  confiscate  printing  equipment  and 
property,  suspend  circulation  and  deport  offenders  from  Petrograd.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  newspapers  continued  to  publish  by  moving  their  printing 
locations  secretly  by  night,  and  emerging  under  new  titles.  One  source  gives 


9  A  full  translation  of  the  decree  is  given  in  The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Soviet  State 
1917-1921 :  Documents ,  selected  and  edited  by  Martin  McCauley  (London:  Macmillan,  1975),  pp. 
190-1. 

10  Novaia  zhizn ',  no.  173  (18  November  1917),  p.  2;  translated  in  Bunyan  and  Fisher  (note  6), 
p.  221. 

11  Lenin’s  speech  at  this  meeting  is  found  in  Poln.  sobr.  soch.>  vol.  35  (note  4),  pp.  51-5;  his 
views  on  the  press  are  found  in  ‘O  svobode  pechati’,  Rabochii  put ',  no.  1 1  (5  September  1917),  in 
Poln.  sobr.  soch.,  vol.  34  (Moskva,  1962),  pp.  208-13. 

12  The  Soviet  Censorship ,  edited  by  Martin  Dewhirst  and  Robert  Farrell  (Metuchen,  N.J.: 
Scarecrow,  1973),  p.  7. 
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the  number  of  newspapers  closed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  1917-18  as 
319. 13 


State  Publishing 

The  first  Soviet  state  publishing  house  originated  when  the  People’s 
Commissariat  for  Public  Education  (Narkompros)  was  formed  under  A.  V. 
Lunacharskii  in  November  1917.  After  the  appointment  of  Sovnarkom,  Lenin 
expressed  concern  over  book  shortages  to  him  in  the  halls  of  the  Smol'nyi.14 
He  welcomed  a  project  conceived  by  P.  I.  Lebedev-Polianskii,  who  presented 
it  to  the  second  session  of  Narkompros  on  22  November,  favouring  a  plan 
which  would  alleviate  the  ‘book  hunger’  and  revitalize  printing  plants; 
according  to  Polianskii,  the  decree  ‘On  a  State  Publishing  House’  marked 
Lenin’s  first  step  into  ‘cultural  politics’:15 

Taking  into  consideration  the  severe  unemployment  of  printers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  book  hunger  of  the  country  on  the  other,  the  People’s 
Commissariat  for  Public  Education  is  entrusted  through  its  Literary- 
Publishing  Department  ...  to  proceed  quickly  with  a  wide  range  of 
publishing  activity.16 

By  cooperating  with  other  organizations  and  invited  experts,  the  Literary- 
Publishing  Department  (Literaturno-izdatel'skii  otdel — LIO)  of  Narkompros 
planned  to  publish  two  series,  full  scholarly  editions  and  abridged  or  popular 
editions;  to  subsidize  other  publications  considered  to  have  social  value,  for 
example  the  satirical  journal  Gil < otin ;  and  to  produce  inexpensive  editions  of 
the  Russian  classics.  The  state  monopoly  of  the  classics,  however,  aroused 
considerable  opposition.  In  a  previous  resolution  leading  to  the  decree  (24 
November  1917),  Narkompros  pledged  that  the  rights  of  authors’  heirs  would 
be  protected  for  fifteen  years.  When  the  VTsIK  ratified  the  decree,  the 
convictions  of  the  Bolshevik  V.  Volodarskii,  editor  of  Krasnaia  gazeta,  carried 
the  motion  to  rescind  authors’  rights  as  a  privilege  of  inheritance.  The 
VTsIK,  furthermore,  granted  the  LIO  a  five-year  monopoly  on  authors’ 
works  immediately  after  their  death.  Later  (19  February  1918),  when 
Narkompros  singled  out  fifty-seven  Russian  writers,  poets  and  critics, 


13  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Krakh  burzhuanoi  pressy’,  in  Istoriia  Kniga  v  SSSR,  vol.  1  (note  3),  p. 
95- 

14  A.  V.  Lunacharskii,  ‘Iz  Oktiabr’skikh  vospominanii’,  in  Lenin  i  kniga  (Moskva:  Gos.  Izd. 
Politicheskoi  Literatury,  1964),  pp.  361-2. 

15  P.  I.  Lebedev-Polianskii  [Valer'ian  Polianskii],  ‘Nachalo  Sovetskikh  izdatel'stv’,  Pechat’  i 
revoliutsiia,  no.  7  (1927),  pp.  233-4.  Polianskii  (1881-1948)  had  worked  on  a  cultural-education 
commission  of  the  Petrograd  Party  Committee.  He  was  a  founding  member  of  Narkompros,  and 
became  the  first  head  of  the  state  censorship  organ,  Glavlit  (1921-1931). 

16  ‘Dekret  Tsentral'nogo  Ispolnitel'nogo  Komiteta  o  Gosudarstvennom  izdatel'stve’, 
lzdatel'skoe  delo  (note  3),  pp.  14-15. 
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Polianskii  admits  that  some  classics  were  considered  inappropriate  for  the 
state’s  monopoly.17 

The  state  monopoly  intensified  the  antagonism  which  the  intelligentsia  of 
Petrograd  displayed  towards  the  Bolsheviks,  halting  attempts  to  create  a 
special  commission  for  literary-artistic  works.  In  January  1918,  the  LIO 
created  a  commission  (Literaturno-khudozhestvennaia  komissia)  consisting  of 
a  motley  group  of  representatives  taken  from  the  socialist  youth  unions, 
factory  committees,  the  Proletkult  (the  only  cultural  organization  cooperating 
with  the  government)  and  a  few  writers,  notably  the  Symbolist  Aleksandr 
Blok.  This  commission  recommended  the  reform  of  the  old  orthography, 
particularly  for  pedagogical  works,  but  agreed  to  publish  the  classics  from  old 
publishers’  plates,  although  they  were  in  poor  condition  and  still  contained 
the  emendations  made  by  Tsarist  censors.  Blok  warned  that  there  was  no 
alternative:  it  would  still  take  over  200  days  to  publish  a  work  by  Tolstoi.18 

The  attempts  by  the  LIO  to  engage  writers  and  scholars  met  with  greater 
resistance  after  the  capital  was  moved  to  Moscow  in  March  1918.  After  a  few 
abortive  meetings,  torn  by  issues  such  as  the  nationalization  of  the  classics  and 
greater  representation  for  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  societies,  the  LIO 
appointed  a  temporary  editorial  commission  on  literary-artistic  works  in  July. 
When  the  first  classics,  editions  of  Chekhov,  Gogol1  and  Turgenev,  as  well  as 
textbooks,  appeared  in  September  published  on  the  old  plates  of  A.  F.  Marks, 
they  were  praised  in  the  Bolshevik  press: 

In  these  times,  when  thin  brochures  cost  many  rubles,  when  books  are  not 
printed  on  paper,  but  on  sheets  for  wrapping  flour,  a  four-hundred-page 
publication  on  good  paper,  priced  at  one  ruble  fifty  kopecks,  is  a  valuable 
gift  for  the  people.19 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  paper,  supplies  and  workers,  it  was  an 
accomplishment  for  the  LIO  to  issue  115  literary  works  totalling  six  million 
copies  during  its  first  year  of  operation.20 

The  literary  reputation  of  Narkompros  was  enhanced  to  a  greater  extent 
when  in  early  September  1918  Pravda  announced  that  Maksim  Gor'kii  was  to 
direct  a  new  publishing  house,  Vsemirnaia  Literatura  (World  Literature),  as 
an  independent  branch  of  Narkompros.  In  August  Gor'kii  met  with  his 


17  Polianskii  (note  15),  p.  234;  see  also  Maurice  Friedberg,  Russian  Classics  in  Soviet  Jackets 
(New  York:  Columbia,  1962),  pp.  20-2. 

18  A.  A.  Blok,  Sobranie  sochinenii,  vol.  7  (Moskva,  1963),  pp.  319-21. 

19  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘K  istorii  knizhnogo  dela  v  Petrograde  v  1 91 7-1920  g.’,  Trudy 
Leningradskogo  Instituta  Kul'tury  im.  N.  K.  Krupskoi  16  (1965),  p.  83. 

20  Shomrakova  (note  19),  p.  82. 
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literary  associates,  including  the  private  publisher  Grzhebin,21  to  plan  a 
series  of  translations  of  non-Russian  works  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  On  4  September 
Narkompros  granted  him  editorial  autonomy.  Before  this  decision,  Gor'kii 
had  refused  to  join  Lenin’s  government  and  instead  ridiculed  its  policies  in  his 
journal  Novaia  zhizn\  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon  in  July  1918.  After 
Lenin  was  nearly  assassinated  on  30  August  1918,  Gor'kii  mended  relations 
with  the  government  by  agreeing  to  work  ‘inside  history’  if  Lenin  would 
sponsor  Vsemirnaia  Literatura  at  the  state’s  expense.22 

Gor'kii  gave  employment  to  numerous  destitute  scholars  and  writers,  but 
some,  such  as  the  historian  Victor  Serge,  refused;  he  viewed  the  translators  as 
‘embittered  old  intellectuals  escaping  from  the  present’.23  Working  as  a 
proof-reader,  Zinaida  Hippius  referred  to  ‘Gor'kii’s  charity’,  while  her 
husband  regarded  his  salary  there  as  ‘sufficient  for  a  slow  death  by 
starvation’.24  The  undertaking,  employing  up  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
translators,  editors  and  academic  consultants,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
‘sanctuary’  for  many  of  Petrograd’s  intelligentsia.25  In  1919  Vsemirnaia 
Literatura  issued  two  catalogues  listing  the  translations  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  works  in  a  series  for  educated  readers  ( osnovnaia )  and  a  much  larger 
‘popular  ( narodnaia )  library’  of  abridged  and  annotated  editions. 

While  Lunacharskii  laboured  to  increase  the  literary  activity  of  Narkom¬ 
pros,  he  faced  opposition  from  the  hardliners  in  the  Proletkult  who  accused 
him  of  reinstating  the  old  intelligentsia  (Gor'kii,  for  example)  and  of  being 
aligned  with  the  past;  Lunacharskii  replied  to  Izvestiia : 

We  need  to  act  so  that,  even  with  paper  and  typographical  shortages, 
works  that  are  most  valuable  from  a  purely  artistic  viewpoint  will  find  an 
outlet.26 

Acting  indirectly  as  a  threat  to  Narkompros  was  the  productivity  of  other 
state  publishers.  That  of  the  VTsIK,  directed  by  the  former  co-editor  of  Iskra 
(1903)  Konstantin  Eremeev,  siphoned  off  supplies  by  producing  over  two 


21  On  Grzhebin’s  involvement  in  Vsemirnaia  Literature,  see  H.  Grjebine,  ‘The  Publisher 
Zinovii  Isaevich  Grzhebin’  and  H.  Hardeman,  ‘The  Publishing-House  Z.  I.  Grzhebin’,  Solanus, 
n.s.  1  (1987),  pp.  14-15,44-9. 

22  See  Alexander  Kaun,  Maxim  Gorky  and  his  Russia  (London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1932),  pp. 
467-80;  and  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  The  Bridge  and  the  Abyss:  The  Troubled  Friendship  of  Maxim 
Gorky  and  V.  I.  Lenin  (London:  Pall  Mall,  1933),  pp.  73-5. 

23  Victor  Serge,  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionary ,  1901-1941 ,  translated  by  Peter  Sedgwick 
(London:  Allen  Lane,  1963),  p.  76. 

24  Kaun  (note  22),  p.  497. 

25  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  The  Commissariat  of  Enlightenment  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press),  p.  132;  see  also  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Knigoizdatel'stvo  Vsemirnaia  Literatura,  1918-1924’, 
Kniga  14(1966),  pp.  I75~93- 

26  Izvestiia  (6  February  1919);  cited  by  Fitzpatrick  (note  25),  p.  135. 
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hundred  titles  in  large  edition  sizes  of  over  300,000  copies  to  mid- 19 19. 27  In 
the  summer  of  1918,  partially  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  power  to  Moscow, 
the  Party  created  a  powerful  publishing  organization,  Kommunist,  by  uniting 
two  Bolshevik  publishing  houses  with  pre-revolutionary  roots  in  Petrograd, 
Priboi  and  Zhizn'  i  Znanie,  with  the  Moscow  publishing  house  Volna.28 
Setting  a  precedent  for  future  developments,  the  Central  Committee  ruled 
against  coordinating  these  publishers  through  one  central  board,  choosing 
instead  to  rework  the  entire  structure  with  the  intention  of  centralizing 
publishing  decisions  more  effectively.  Kommunist  published  widely  in 
subject  areas  ranging  from  agitprop  to  belles-lettres  and  children’s  literature, 
the  bulk  of  its  output  having  a  tirazh  of  between  100,000  and  one  million 
copies.29 

State,  Party  and  Soviet  publications  accounted  for  58- 7  per  cent  of  printed 
output  in  1918. 30  Sovnarkom  decreed  in  November  1918  that  rolled  paper 
for  newsprint  could  only  be  supplied  to  the  VTsIK  and  the  Party,  while  only 
one  other  popular  political  newspaper  was  allowed  in  the  larger  cities: 

At  the  current  political  moment  it  is  imperative  that  the  Soviet  press 
concentrate  its  attention  on  political  agitation,  putting  off  propagandists, 
cultural-educational  (and  other)  tasks.31 

At  the  close  of  1918  Pravda  printed  articles  calling  for  the  state  to  publish  only 
agitational  literature  and  popular  brochures  and  to  abolish  the  series  of 
classics  issued  by  Narkompros.32  This  debate  typified  the  unrest  of  the  next 
few  months  which  led  to  the  unification  of  state  publishing. 

From  Discord  to  Unification 

A  major  disruption  in  political  authority  between  state  publishers  occurred 
on  25  October  1918,  when  the  Moscow  Soviet  began  to  enforce  municipaliz¬ 
ation  and  claimed  ownership  of  the  book  stocks  of  bookstores,  libraries  and 
publishers  (including  the  prominent  private  and  cooperative  firms  I.  D.  Sytin, 
Mir,  Zadruga,  and  the  brothers  Sabashnikov  and  Granat).  The  director  of  this 
campaign,  N.  S.  Angarskii,  allowed  former  owners  to  retain  partial  control 


27  G.  I.  Porshnev,  Etiudypo  knizhnomu  delu  (Moskva:  Gosudarstvennoe  Izd.,  1929),  p.  29. 

28  Zhizn1  i  Znanie  was  founded  in  1909  by  V.  D.  Bonch-Bruevich;  Priboi,  although  founded 
in  1913,  was  shut  down  during  most  of  the  First  World  War,  and  Volna  was  established  in 
Moscow  in  September  1917. 

29  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Bol'shevistskie  partiinye  izdatel'stva’,  in  Istoriia  knigi  v  SSSR,  vol.  1 
(note  3),  p.  133. 

30  N.  F.  Ianitskii,  Knizhnaia  statistika  Sovetskoi  Rossii  1918-1923  (Moskva:  Gosudarstvennoe 

Izd.,  1924)*  P-  15- 

31  ‘Dekret  Soveta  Narodnykh  Komissarov  o  raspredelenii  pechatnoi  bumagi’,  in  Izdatel'skoe 
delo  (note  3),  pp.  26-7. 

32  L.  Sosnovskii,  ‘O  knigakh  i  izdateliakh’,  Pravda  (27  December  1918);  la.  Peters,  Izvestiia 
(29  December  1918). 
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because,  in  the  interests  of  the  productivity  of  the  Soviet,  he  tried  to  keep  the 
‘technical  apparatus’  intact.33 

The  Soviets  were  not  yet  governed  wholly  by  Bolsheviks  and  they 
maintained  a  sphere  of  jurisdiction  separate  from  the  central  government. 
From  the  outset,  the  book  campaign  in  particular  aroused  protest  from  the 
otdely  pechati  of  other  organizations  and,  as  Angarskii  had  predicted,  the 
municipalization  of  books  proceeded  less  smoothly  because  of  the  ‘cultural 
value’  of  these  goods.34  The  source  of  the  dispute  was  the  decree  ‘On  a  State 
Publishing  House’  which  had  granted  Narkompros  the  right  to  requisition 
books  from  the  same  publishers  which  the  Moscow  Soviet  now  controlled. 
Commissar  Lunacharskii  protested  against  the  Soviet’s  commercial  and 
municipal  policies  regarding  books  in  a  telegram  to  Lenin,  and  in  a  conference 
called  by  Narkompros  on  30  October  he  called  attention  to  the  threat  it  posed 
to  the  supply  of  books  to  schools  and  libraries.35  Sovnarkom  stepped  in,  and 
on  26  November  a  decree  gave  Narkompros  the  right  to  approve  the 
confiscation  or  requisition  of  books  by  the  Soviet.36 

In  Petrograd,  Gor'kii’s  struggle  to  publish  literary  works  divided  the  state 
publishers  there,  causing  the  colossal  plans  of  Vsemirnaia  Literatura  to 
disintegrate  from  lack  of  paper  supplies.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and 
opposition  from  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  only  fifty-nine  titles  were  issued  in  the 
publisher’s  three-year  history.  When  Gor'kii  showed  him  a  manuscript  of 
Indian  tales,  Lenin  allegedly  replied: 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  premature  . . .  We  are  paying  gold  for  it;  this  year  will 
bring  starvation.37 

Later,  however,  on  Gor'kii’s  behalf,  Lenin  wrote  to  L.  B.  Krasin,  the  director 
of  Pravbum,  who  controlled  the  paper  industry  in  the  People’s  Commissariat 
of  Industry  and  Trade,  saying  that  ‘the  obstinate  refusal  of  Petrograd  to 
release  this  paper  for  months  is  clearly  a  spiteful  sabotage’.38  In  April  1919 
Gor'kii  was  granted  paper,  but  an  insufficient  quantity: 

In  six  months  Vsemirnaia  Literatura  has  not  published  one  volume.  Our 


33  N.  S.  Angarskii,  ‘Pechat'  i  knizhnoe  delo’,  in  Krasnaia  Moskva  (Moskva:  Moskovskii  Sovet 
Rabochikh  Deputatov,  1920),  p.  509;  he  reports  that  there  were  sixty-nine  private  and 
cooperative  publishers  in  Moscow,  p.  520. 

34  Angarskii  (note  33),  p.  505. 

35  S.  V.  Belov  and  S.  S.  Ishkova,  ‘Chastnye  i  kooperativnye  izdatel'stva’,  in  Istortia  knigi  v 
SSSR,  vol.  2  (note  3),  pp.  109-10. 

36  ‘Dekret  Soveta  Narodnykh  Komissarov  o  poriadke  rekvizitsii  bibliotek,  knizhnykh  skladov 
i  knig  voobshche’,  Izdatel'skoe  delo  (note  3),  p.  30. 

37  G.  G.  Rodin  and  S.  G.  Rodin,  CV.  I.  Lenin  o  vzaimosviazi  soderzhaniia  i  material'noi  formy 
izdatel'skoi  produktsii’,  Kniga  42  (1981),  p.  10. 

38  V.  I.  Lenin  i  A.  M.  Gor'kii  { Moskva:  Izd.  AN  SSSR,  1961),  pp.  141-4. 
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shelves  are  overflowing  with  manuscripts  waiting  to  be  published,  but 
they  don’t  give  us  paper,  despite  the  protests  of  Lenin  and  Krasin.39 

In  another  incident,  when  the  newly  formed  private  publishers  Alkonost 
received  a  commission  from  Narkompros  to  publish  Blok’s  Dvenadtsat '  (‘The 
Twelve’)  in  10,000  copies,  they  were  obstructed  by  I.  Ionov  who  directed  the 
publishing  branch  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  In  January  1919  Gor'kii,  because 
he  had  experienced  Ionov’s  handling  of  cultural  affairs  in  the  past,  was  called 
upon  to  appeal  to  Lenin  and  Lunacharskii.  After  Alkonost’s  subsidy  was 
increased  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  M.  Lisovskii,  Commissar  of  Printing  in 
the  Union  of  Communes  of  the  Northern  oblast ',  attempted  to  block  the 
printing  of  six  titles  in  the  summer  of  1919.  Two  of  the  authors,  Andrei  Belyi 
and  V.  V.  Ivanov,  turned  again  to  Gor'kii,  who  wrote  the  following 
remarkably  open  appeal  to  Lisovskii: 

There  are  so  few  books.  Agitational  literature  cannot  exhaust  all  the  needs 
of  the  soul.  The  book  is  a  tool  of  culture  and  one  of  its  wonders.40 

The  wave  of  negotiations  which  began  in  October  1918  were  symptomatic 
of  the  discord  in  state  publishing  affairs.  The  VTsIK  vetoed  an  early  plan 
made  by  the  Party  and  the  Commissariats  to  create  a  separate  commissariat  for 
printing  on  the  grounds  that  centralization  was  still  premature.  On  the  basis  of 
its  own  publishing  resources  in  November  1918,  the  VTsIK  forged  a 
powerful  central  distributing  agency,  Tsentropechat',  which  was  to  distribute 
free  printed  matter  to  the  Front,  cultural-educational  institutions,  postal- 
telegraph  establishments,  railway  kiosks,  warehouses  and  propaganda  trains 
—using  the  network  which  had  been  requisitioned  in  January  1918  from  the 
former  publisher  and  bookseller  I.  S.  Suvorin.41  Tsentropechat'  later 
absorbed  the  prolific  military  branch  of  the  VTsIK  publishers  which 
produced  the  newspaper  Krasnaia  armiia  and  brochures  containing  propa¬ 
ganda,  political  information  and  practical  instructions  for  the  armed  forces. 

To  strengthen  its  own  position,  Narkompros  launched  a  separate  plan  for  a 
centralized  board  to  control  the  material  and  technical  side  of  publishing. 
This  proposed  umbrella  organization,  T sentrokniga,  because  it  stopped  short 
of  nationalizing  all  aspects  of  publishing,  was  subject  to  considerable  debate 
before  Sovnarkom  stepped  in,  stipulating  in  mid-December  1918  that 


39  Letter  to  V.  Vorovskii,  in  M.  Gor  'kii  i  Sovetskaia  pechat '  (Moskva:  Nauka,  1964),  pp.  8-9. 

40  V.  V.  Gulev,  ‘Organizatsii  izdatel'skogo  dela  i  bor'ba  protiv  burzhuaznoi  ideologii  v  pervye 
gody  Sovetskoi  vlasti  (1918-1921  gg.)’,  Istoricheskie  zapiski  104  (1979),  p.  75,  citing  P.  Vitiazev, 
Chastnye  izdatel'stva  v  Sovetskoi  Rossii  (Petrograd,  1921),  pp.  20-1. 

41  ‘Postanovlenie  Prezidiuma  Vserossiiskogo  Tsentral'nogo  Ispolnitel'nogo  Komiteta 
Sovetov  ob  uchrezhdenii  Tsentral'nogo  agenstva  Vserossiiskogo  Tsentral’nogo  Ispolnitel'nogo 
Komiteta  Sovetov  po  snabzheniiu  i  raspredeleniiu  proizvedenii  pechati’,  Izdatel'skoe  delo  (note 
3),  p.  29. 
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publishers  should  first  be  held  accountable  to  their  local  Soviet.  The  VTsIK, 
the  Commissariats  and  the  VSNKh  reviewed  a  revised  proposal  in  January 
1919;  finally,  the  VTsIK  denounced  it,  insisting  that  publishing  operations  be 
based  with  them,  and  claiming  that  Tsentrokniga  lacked  ideological  direction 
because  it  allegedly  only  regulated  the  paper  supply,  and  did  not  determine 
how  paper  should  be  utilized. 

Those  who  defended  Tsentrokniga,  on  the  other  hand,  called  for  the 
technical  and  intellectual  processes  in  publishing  to  be  separate.  Lunacharskii 
intended  to  ‘pull  a  hat  mechanically  down  on  the  heads  of  publishers’  only  to 
‘succour  the  technical  means  of  production’;  to  unite  editorial  functions, 
however,  was  ‘absurd  and  utopian’.42  Another  prominent  supporter,  N.  S. 
Angarskii,  argued  for  preserving  the  distinct  objectives  of  the  Commissariats, 
the  Soviets  and  private  publishers.43  In  a  poem  composed  for  Pravda , 
‘Tsentroshishka’,  Dem'ian  Bednyi  satirized  Angarskii’s  feud  with  Eremeev  of 
the  VTsIK  publishers,  depicting  Angarskii  as  ‘anti-progressive’  because  he 
supported  the  plan.44 

Because  this  controversy  touched  upon  Party  ideology,  the  Central 
Committee  became  the  final  arbiter,  appointing  a  commission  representing 
the  five  largest  state  publishers:  Lunacharskii  (the  LIO  of  Narkompros), 
Eremeev  (the  VTsIK),  Bonch-Bruevich  (Kommunist),  Ionov  (the  Petrograd 
Soviet)  and  Angarskii  (the  Moscow  Soviet).  Reporting  back  to  the  Party  (5 
February  1919),  these  leaders  agreed  to  unite  into  one  publisher  for  the  state 
in  order  to  relieve  the  crisis  caused  by  the  lack  of  competent  editors,  the 
competition  over  paper  and  printing  equipment  and  the  duplication  of  work 
between  them. 

Lunacharskii,  acting  as  the  principal  planner,  envisaged  the  new  publisher 
as  a  sub-commissariat  of  Narkompros,  an  agency  which  was  the  centre  of 
literary  and  editorial  activity  and  responsible  for  distributing  literature  to 
schools  and  libraries: 

This  concentration  (of  publishers)  does  not  presuppose  the  disintegration 
of  editorial  organizations,  but,  rather,  the  planned  distribution  of  work 
among  them.45 

On  21  February,  furthermore,  Polianskii  proposed  that  its  director  be  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  Narkompros. 


42  A.  V.  Lunacharskii,  ‘Po  povodu  ob"edineniia  izdatel'stv’,  Petrogradskaia  Pravda  (9 
February  1919);  ‘K  voprosu  o  gosudarstvennom  izdatel'stve’,  Izvestiia  VTsIK  (5  March  1919),  p. 

3- 

43  N.  S.  Angarskii,  ‘Otvet  Komissii  po  ob "edinenii  izdatel'stv’,  Petrogradskaia  Pravda  (9 
February  1919). 

44  Dinershtein,  Polozhivshie  pervyi  kamen '  (note  3),  p.  25. 

45  Dinershtein,  Polozhivshie  pervyi  kamen '  (note  3),  p.  22. 
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The  Party  and  Sovnarkom,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  hand  over  book 
production  to  a  director  and  an  editorial  board  subordinate  to  Narkompros. 
They  removed  the  project  from  that  Commissariat’s  influence  by  appointing 
an  old  Party  leader,  V.  Vorovskii,  to  head  the  plans  for  unification  (14  March 
1919).  He  wrested  these  rights  from  Narkompros,  stipulating  instead  that 
editorial  appointments  were  the  prerogative  of  the  VTsIK.  The  decree  met 
with  final  approval  by  Sovnarkom  (17  May)  and  the  VTsIK  (20  May),  and 
was  published  the  next  day  by  Izvestiia : 

With  the  goal  of  creating  one  state  apparatus  in  the  RSFSR  for  the  printed 
word,  the  publishers  VTsIK,  Kommunist,  Narkompros,  the  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  Soviets,  as  well  as  all  cooperative  organizations,  agree  to  unite 
as  one  state  publisher.46 

During  its  first  few  months  of  existence,  Gosizdat  struggled  with  dissent 
from  nearly  all  its  constituents,  forcing  Sovnarkom  to  reprimand  formally  the 
independent  actions  taken  by  publishers  within  the  Soviets  and  the  Commis¬ 
sariats.  In  December  1919,  for  example,  Ionov  municipalized  publishers  in 
the  Petrograd  Soviet  and  violated  the  authority  of  Gosizdat.47  The  role  of 
private  and  cooperative  publishers  continued  to  be  debated  among  the 
founding  members:  Vorovskii  and  Lunacharskii  defended  their  right  to  exist 
against  the  objections  of  Ionov  and  Angarskii. 

The  emergence  of  a  Soviet  ‘universal’  publisher  was  the  result  of  the 
expansion  of  state  publishing,  particularly  within  the  VTsIK,  the  Party  and 
the  Soviets.  Often  this  development  clashed  with  the  cultural-educational 
mission  which  Narkompros  gave  to  the  LIO,  to  Vsemirnaia  Literatura  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  to  private  and  cooperative  publishers.  Although  the  state 
experimented  with  centralizing  only  the  material  and  technical  base  of 
publishing,  these  plans  failed  or,  in  the  case  of  Tsentrokniga,  were  voted  down 
by  the  VTsIK  and  the  Party.  The  prevailing  attitude  towards  publishing  grew 
to  be  more  ideological  than  practical.  This  led  to  the  loss  of  editorial 
autonomy  in  Narkompros,  and  to  more  direct  jurisdiction  by  the  VTsIK  and 
the  Party  over  the  content  of  printed  output. 


46  ‘Polozhenie  o  Gosudarstvennom  izdatel'stve’,  Izvestiia  VTsIK  (21  May  1919),  p.  3; 
Dekrety  Sovetskoi  vlasti  (note  3),  vol.  5,  pp.  207-9;  Izdatel  'skoe  delo  (note  3),  pp.  53-4. 

47  The  reprimands  are  included  in  Izdatel  'skoe  delo  (note  3),  pp.  67,  82-6,  1 10-1 1 . 
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We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  glasnost'  and  perestroika  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  about  the  effects  of  ‘reforms’  on  various  aspects  of  Soviet 
life.  The  precise  nature  of  change  in  most  spheres  is  not  yet  clear,  nor  can  the 
extent  of  such  change  yet  be  determined.1  It  is  certainly  evident,  however, 
that  in  the  area  of  U  S-Soviet  scholarly  relations  there  has  been  a  definite — 
one  could  even  say  dramatic — increase  in  the  level  of  activity.  In  the  last  few 
months  a  number  of  new  binational  agreements  have  been  signed,  and  there 
are  now  cooperative  projects  in  some  thirty  fields  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  ranging  from  anthropology  to  theatre  studies.  The  cooperating 
parties  are  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS)  in  the  United 
States,  and  various  scholarly  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union  (the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Culture,  etc.).2 

The  concerns  of  library  and  information  specialists  are  by  nature  very 
broad,  encompassing  all  these  fields,  but  work  directly  in  our  area  is  going  on 
in  three  separate  binational  commissions.  Let  me  begin  with  the  oldest,  a 
subcommission  of  the  US-USSR  Commission  on  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  of  the  ACLS  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  Com¬ 
mission,  established  in  1961,  represents  what  has  been  described  as  ‘the  oldest 
set  of  uninterrupted  relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  with  the 
exception  of  diplomatic  relations  themselves’.3  American  participation  in  the 
Commission  and  its  numerous  subcommissions,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
binational  commissions  discussed  here,  is  organized  by  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX).  The  Commission  is  chaired  on  the 
American  side  by  Stanley  N.  Katz,  president  of  ACLS,  and  on  the  Soviet  side 
by  G.  A.  Arbatov,  director  of  the  Academy’s  Institute  of  the  USA  and 
Canada. 


1  Literature  on  the  subject  is  beginning  to  appear;  see,  for  example,  I.  K.  Nazmutdinov’s 
‘Biblioteki  na  putiakh  perestroiki’,  in  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia,  no.  2  (1987),  pp.  78-82.  The  author 
played  an  active  role  in  meetings  in  Moscow  in  summer  1987  held  to  establish  a  new  binational 
Commission  on  Library  Cooperation,  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

2  See  report  entitled  The  US-USSR  Commissions  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies , 
available  from  the  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX),  126  Alexander  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540-7102,  USA.  A  report  entitled  East  European  Commissions , 
describing  the  state  of  arrangements  with  Czechoslovakia,  the  GDR  and  Hungary,  is  also 
available  from  IREX. 

3  The  US-USSR  Commissions  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (note  2),  p.  1 . 
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Subcommission  on  Information  and  Documentation  Problems 
in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

Active  since  the  early  1980s,  this  subcommission  is  headed  on  the  American 
side  by  Jerome  M.  Clubb,  executive  director  of  the  Inter-University 
Consortium  for  Political  and  Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan; 
and  on  the  Soviet  side  by  V.  A.  Vinogradov,  director  of  the  Academy’s 
Institute  of  Scientific  Information  in  the  Social  Sciences  (INION).  American 
members  of  the  subcommission  are  Hans  Rutimann,  deputy  executive 
director  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  myself.  Soviet  members 
are  drawn  from  senior  IN  I  ON  staff. 

In  addition  to  an  ongoing  series  of  Symposia  on  Information  and 
Documentation  Problems,  held  every  two  years  in  alternate  countries,  the 
subcommission  has  under  way  a  series  of  projects  coordinated  by  various 
scholars  at  American  universities  and  INION  staff  members.  Included  are 
projects  dealing  with  information  searches  in  bibliographic  databases; 
exchange  of  bibliographic  information,  as  well  as  original  sources,  concerning 
research  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities;  exchange  of  machine-readable 
information;  construction  of  an  English-Russian  informational  search  lan¬ 
guage  in  linguistics,  and  of  an  English-Russian  conceptual  glossary  in 
international  relations;  and  guides  to  humanities  and  social  sciences  insti¬ 
tutions  in  each  country,  based  on  machine-readable  databases. 

The  project  dealing  with  information  searches  in  machine-readable 
databases  is  potentially  one  of  the  most  interesting  undertaken  by  the 
subcommission.  In  theory,  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  and  INION  will  be  able  to  conduct  searches  in  each  other’s 
databases.  The  project  is  rather  slow  in  getting  off  the  ground,  however,  and 
for  the  time  being  we  must  be  content  to  request  searches  of  one  another  in  the 
old-fashioned  way;  indeed,  we  have  not  yet  even  succeeded  in  transmitting 
our  requests  for  searches  electronically!  However,  both  sides  are  exhibiting 
patience  and  good  humour,  and  we  are  confident  that  eventually  we  will  reach 
our  modest  goal. 

One  ongoing  project  of  this  subcommission  of  particular  interest  to  Solanus 
readers  is  an  arrangement  between  the  libraries  of  INION  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  regarding  dissertation  abstracts  and  deposited  manuscripts. 
INION  sends  Illinois  lists  of  titles  from  which  to  select  those  thought  to  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Western  scholars;  these  items  are  then  put  on  microfiche 
or  microfilm  and  sent  to  Illinois.  (In  exchange,  Illinois  sends  to  INION 
publications  they  request.)  Sometimes  Illinois’s  Slavic  Reference  Service 
receives  requests  from  individual  scholars  for  this  kind  of  material;  these 
items  are  also  then  requested  from  INION  as  part  of  the  project. 

As  the  INION  microforms  are  received,  Illinois  makes  master  negatives 
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and  copies  are  subsequently  available  for  purchase  or  loan.  Individuals  are 
notified  as  soon  as  possible  of  receipt  of  items  requested  for  them  specifically; 
those  items  selected  from  INION  lists  are  enumerated  periodically  in  the 
AAASS  Newsletter  and  publicized  in  newsletters  of  other,  non- Slavic 
professional  associations  whose  membership  might  be  interested.  One  such 
list  has  been  published  to  date  by  AAASS,  and  another  is  to  be  issued  shortly. 
The  response  from  scholars  indicates  great  interest  in  this  material,  and  we  are 
thus  encouraged  to  continue  our  efforts  despite  long  delays. 

US-USSR  Commission  on  Archival  Cooperation 

An  agreement  between  ACLS  and  the  Main  Archival  Administration  of 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  was  signed  last  February  in  Washington, 
covering  the  years  1987  to  1991.  On  the  American  side,  the  Commission  is 
headed  by  Frank  G.  Burke  of  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administr¬ 
ation.  Other  members  represent  the  Society  of  American  Archivists,  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Archives  and  Records  Administrators, 
and  the  AAASS.  The  Soviet  chairman  is  F.  M.  Vaganov,  general  director  of 
the  Main  Archival  Administration;  the  other  members  are  from  the  same 
institution. 

This  agreement  lays  out  several  areas  for  cooperation,  including  exchange 
of  experience  in  various  fields  relevant  to  archival  materials;  exchange  of 
copies  of  archival  holdings,  literature,  and  finding  aids;  preparation  of  joint 
documentary  publications  and  symposia;  and  facilitation  of  access  by 
researchers  from  each  country  to  open  records  of  the  archives  in  the  other 
country.  The  protocol  for  1987-1988  mentions  exchange  of  specialists  and  of 
copies  of  archival  materials,  joint  documentary  exhibitions,  collaborative 
publication  of  archival  materials,  and  facilitating  of  access  to  documents  and 
finding  aids  for  researchers  visiting  each  other’s  country. 

Clearly,  specialists  in  our  field  stand  to  benefit  tremendously  from  this 
agreement,  particularly  with  regard  to  exchange  of  finding  aids  and  actual 
archival  documents  and  to  improved  access  to  Soviet  repositories.  As  with  the 
British-Soviet  agreement,  however,  progress  is  likely  to  be  quite  slow. 
American  Slavic  scholars  should  be  very  pleased  to  know  that  their  interests 
are  represented  on  the  Commission  by  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  on  Soviet  archives  anywhere  in  the  world,  who  is 
already  working  indefatigably  on  their  behalf. 

US-USSR  Commission  on  Library  Cooperation 

The  newest  of  the  three  binational  commissions  discussed  in  this  report 
(the  agreement  was  signed  on  9  November  1987),  this  is  also  the  commission 
that  will  offer  the  broadest  range  of  activities  of  interest  to  library  specialists  in 
our  field.  On  the  American  side,  the  Commission  is  chaired  by  Robert 
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Stueart,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information  Science, 
Simmons  College,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Other  members  are  Richard  De  Gennaro,  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  Warren  M.  Tsuneishi,  director  for  Area  Studies  at 
the  Library  of  Congress;  and  myself.  Soviet  members  will  be  named  in 
December  1987  or  January  1988;  representatives  of  the  Library  Council  of  the 
USSR  and  the  LIS  SR  Ministry  of  Culture’s  Department  of  Library  Affairs 
are  to  be  included. 

In  order  to  discuss  with  our  Soviet  colleagues  projects  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  new  Commission,  the  American  group  spent  ten  days  in  Moscow  during 
the  summer  of  1987.  (We  were  fortunate  to  be  joined  by  James  Billington, 
confirmed  on  the  day  of  our  departure  by  the  US  Senate  as  Librarian  of 
Congress  Designate.)  Our  main  hosts  were  V.  S.  Lesokhina  and  I.  K. 
Nazmutdinov,  chief  and  deputy  chief  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture’s  Library 
Department;  and  N.  S.  Kartashov,  director  of  the  State  Lenin  Library  and 
chairman  of  the  Library  Council,  and  members  of  his  Lenin  Library  staff.4 

Space  does  not  permit  full  discussion  of  the  projects  agreed  upon.  Included 
are  proposals  for  joint  work  and  exchange  of  specialists  in  the  areas  of  library 
automation  and  preservation;  book  studies  and  bibliography;  art  and  museum 
librarianship;  and  services  to  children  and  rural  populations.  Let  me 
concentrate  here  on  two  projects  which  I  think  are  especially  important,  both 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  the  first  implemented  and  because  they  illustrate, 
in  my  view,  an  important  strength  of  the  binational  commission  structure; 
namely,  that  two  projects,  though  perhaps  quite  different  in  nature,  can 
balance  one  another  in  terms  of  benefits  to  the  two  partners.  In  other  words, 
the  exchange  need  not  consist  of  like  projects;  what  is  crucial  is  that  the 
projects  be  of  equal  importance  to  the  two  sides. 

Seminar  in  Library  Affairs 

A  US-Soviet  seminar  series  on  library  development  and  problems,  begun 
in  1979  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  continued.5  The  next  meeting,  entitled 
‘US-USSR  Seminar  on  Access  to  Library  Resources  Through  Technology 
and  Preservation’,  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  four  days  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  early  July  1988,  just  prior  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  New  Orleans,  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
will  also  attend.  General  sessions,  with  presentations  by  American  and  Soviet 
speakers,  include  topics  such  as  ‘Automation  of  libraries  and  information 


4  We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  Lesokhina’s  untimely  death  later  in  the  summer;  her  keen 
intelligence,  enthusiasm  and  obvious  interest  in  our  joint  work  made  a  deep  impression  on  us,  and 
we  regret  having  to  proceed  without  her. 

5  See  Proceedings  of  the  First  Soviet- American  Library  Seminar,  May  5-7,  1979,  Washington 
D.C. ,  ed.  Jean  E.  Lowrie  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1983). 
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services  in  the  US  and  the  USSR’;  ‘Databases:  Issues  in  the  bibliographic 
control  of  information  in  a  computer  environment’;  ‘National  and  inter¬ 
national  issues  in  library  networking’;  and  ‘Current  status  of  preservation 
programs’.  Interspersed  with  these  general  sessions  are  working  groups  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  larger  problems,  such  as  bibliographic  standards  for 
databases  and  online  public  access  catalogues;  and  tours  of  various  divisions  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Optical  Disk  Project,  and  other  areas  of  interest 
to  Soviet  participants. 

While  I  do  not  see  this  particular  seminar  as  addressing  any  specifically 
Slavic  topics,  I  do  see  its  long-range  importance  for  us,  in  that  the 
groundwork  will  be  laid  for  future  joint  projects,  including  two  of  prime 
interest:  the  exchange  of  machine-readable  bibliographic  tapes,  and  preserv¬ 
ation  of  research  materials  in  our  field.  Furthermore,  future  seminars  in  the 
series  might  well  take  up  topics  more  directly  relevant  to  Slavic  studies. 
Perhaps  most  important,  I  see  library  technology,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
automation  and  preservation,  as  an  area  where  Americans  have  a  great  deal  to 
offer  our  Soviet  colleagues.  As  for  the  quid  pro  quo,  what  they  have  to  offer  us 
in  return,  I  suggest  that  equally  valuable  for  Americans — and  ultimately  for 
all  Slavic  scholars,  worldwide — is  improved  access  to  the  rich  resources  in 
Soviet  repositories.  A  project  to  address  this  need  is  included  in  the  protocol. 

Joint  Preservation  Efforts  ( the  BIRD  project ) 

The  American  coordinator  of  this  project  is  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bibliography,  Information  Retrieval  and  Documentation  (BIRD)  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Soviet  Studies  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eastern  Europe  of 
the  ACLS  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  (SSRC).  A  few  words 
first  about  the  Joint  Committees  and  BIRD.  The  ACLS  and  SSRC  have 
charged  the  two  Joint  Committees  with  providing  overall  guidance  for  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  and  East  European  field,  giving  central  attention  to 
its  intellectual  and  scholarly  needs.  In  order  to  assess  both  the  state  of  the  field 
as  a  whole  and  the  distinctive  needs  of  different  disciplines  and  sub-fields  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies,  there  have  been  established  a  number  of 
subcommittees,  including  BIRD,  whose  broad  mission  is  to  help  scholars  in 
our  field  gain  access  to  research  materials.  Subcommittee  members  are 
librarians  from  major  US  Slavic  collections  and  scholars  in  various  disciplines 
with  interest  and  expertise  in  bibliography,  information  systems  and  related 
matters.  Current  librarian  members  are  Joseph  Dwyer  (Hoover  Institution), 
Edward  Kasinec  (New  York  Public  Library),  David  Kraus  (Library  of 
Congress),  Hugh  Olmsted  (Harvard  University),  and  myself. 

In  meetings  with  Soviet  colleagues  in  Moscow  I  took  every  opportunity  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  American  community  of  Slavic  specialists  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  pressing  need  to  preserve  the  rich  collections  in  the 
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repositories  of  both  our  countries.  It  is  apparent  to  us,  I  said,  that 
international  efforts  are  required  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  such  massive  scale 
and  consequence.  In  order  to  further  cooperation  in  this  area,  I  introduced 
BIRD’S  proposal:  that  a  small  group  of  US  specialists  meet  with  their  Soviet 
colleagues  to  discuss  joint  preservation  efforts  and  the  subsequent  exchange  of 
the  preserved  materials. 

In  the  long  term,  I  explained,  BIRD  hopes  to  facilitate  the  preservation  of 
research  materials  of  fundamental  value  for  the  historical  record.  It  under¬ 
stands  that  these  materials  are  both  published  and  unpublished  and  that  the 
preservation  efforts  will  eventually  involve  materials  located  in  various 
libraries  in  both  countries.  BIRD  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  pressing 
need  to  preserve  materials  that  are  rapidly  deteriorating  and  threaten  to  leave 
gaps  in  important  collections.  It  seeks  to  undertake  systematic  efforts  to 
preserve  unique  materials  and  to  increase  their  availability  in  this  country. 

The  BIRD  proposal,  forwarded  to  Kartashov  after  my  return  from 
Moscow,  identifies  four  categories  that  seem  to  warrant  special  attention. 
These  are:  (1)  pre-Revolutionary  and  Soviet-period  provincial,  regional  and 
central  newspapers;  (2)  pre-Revolutionary  and  Soviet-period  journals  in  the 
physical,  natural  and  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  which  may 
include  large-  and  small-circulation  publications  issued  by  local,  regional  and 
national  learned  societies  and  other  organizations;  (3)  pre-Revolutionary  and 
Soviet-period  statistical  and  economic  publications  that  are  both  regional  and 
national  in  scope  and  may  include  statistical  handbooks  and  other  materials 
issued  by  ministries,  other  state  agencies  and  commercial  enterprises;  and  (4) 
printed,  typewritten  and  manuscript  bibliographies,  reference  aids,  and  such 
materials  as  catalogues  and  guides  (which  may  be  unique  or  not  widely 
available). 

In  BIRD’S  view,  special  attention  should  be  paid  first  to  preserving  those 
materials  that  are  critical  to  maintaining  complete  collections.  BIRD 
anticipates  that  these  efforts  will  eventually  involve  a  number  of  institutions 
in  both  countries. 

In  order  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  this  large-scale  cooperative  venture, 
BIRD  has  proposed  to  the  Library  Council  a  limited  experimental  project 
focusing  on  the  collections  of  the  Lenin  Library.  In  particular,  BIRD  would 
like  to  explore  joint  preservation  of  the  Library’s  pre-  and  post-Revolutionary 
newspaper  collections,  some  portion  of  which  may  be  in  need  of  preservation. 
These  holdings  would  include  such  materials  as  gubernskie  i  eparkhial'nye 
vedomosti  and  oblastnye  gazety  (including  publications  in  the  national 
languages  of  the  Soviet  Union).  In  connection  with  this  proposed  effort,  a 
working  group  of  BIRD  members  hopes  to  meet  with  Library  Council 
colleagues  to  identify  materials,  equipment  (should  any  equipment  be  needed) 
and  steps  necessary  for  timely  implementation. 
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BIRD  anticipates  that  each  side  would  receive  a  preservation  copy  (for 
example,  negative  microfilm)  of  all  materials  duplicated  within  this  project.  It 
expects  that  even  the  pilot  project  may  impose  large-scale  demands  on 
existing  photoduplication  equipment  and  work  schedules.  Therefore,  BIRD 
recognizes  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  some  additional  equipment;  how 
equivalency  is  to  be  achieved  in  such  an  arrangement  would  need  to  be 
discussed. 

BIRD  has  urged  that  a  meeting  be  scheduled  as  early  as  possible  in  1988; 
meanwhile,  its  members  are  proceeding  to  gather  various  information 
necessary  to  ensure  productive  meetings,  including  specific  titles  to  suggest 
for  preservation  and  details  about  photoduplication  equipment. 

Speaking  both  as  a  BIRD  member  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Library  Cooperation,  I  am  hopeful — even  optimistic! — that  early  in  the  new 
year  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  work  on  this  important  project.  And  if,  by  the 
end  of  the  Commission’s  first  two  years,  each  side  can  see  progress  in  those 
areas  about  which  it  feels  most  strongly,  then  the  prospects  for  continuing 
cooperation  will  be  good  indeed. 
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Knigovedenie :  entsiklopedicheskii  slovar'.  Glav.  red.  N.  M.  Sikorskii.  Moskva, 
‘Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia’,  1982.  661  pp.  Illustrations.  Index.  8r.  80k. 

The  first  writings  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  book  date  from  the  medieval 
period  and  consist  of  manuals  on  book  decoration  and  tales  of  the  book  trade. 
These  earliest  monuments  were  published  by  Russian  archeographers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  1860s,  P.  P.  Pekarskii  (1827- 
1872),  and  later  in  the  century  N.  P.  Likhachev  (1862-1936),  N.  K.  Nikol'skii 
(1863-1936)  and  P.  K.  Simoni  (1859-1939),  began  to  collect  sources  and  to 
publish  specialized  studies  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  manuscript  and 
printed  book,  the  book  trade,  history  of  paper,  and  the  history  of  readership 
and  literacy.  Starting  with  Knizhnik  in  1865,  much  material  was  also  printed 
in  the  various  bibliographical,  book  trade  and  library  journals  which  began  to 
appear  in  the  Russian  Empire,  as  well  as  in  ‘address’  books  for  the  book  trade 
and  in  memoirs  of  book  men  and  women.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  first  general  histories  of  the  East  Slavic  /  Russian  book  were 
published  by  A.  A.  Bakhtiarov  (1851-?),  S.  F.  Librovich  (1855-1918)  and  F. 
I.  Titov  (1864-1922). 

The  October  Revolution  in  1917  was  to  mark  not  only  a  political  change  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  also  (by  the  late  1920s)  a  very  dramatic 
reinterpretation  on  the  part  of  Soviet  scholars  of  the  history  of  the  Russian 
book.  The  imposition  of  Marxism-Leninism  as  the  ideological  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  all  reality  affected  the  type  of  scholarship  produced  by  the 
entire  generation  of  scholars  who  worked  from  1930  to  1955.  As  these 
significant  ideological  changes  took  place  in  Soviet  book  study  scholarship, 
there  were  also  changes  of  a  more  purely  administrative  and  organizational 
nature.  Very  early  after  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power,  printing  and 
publishing  were  nationalized,  library  collections  were  confiscated  and 
redistributed,  and  new  journals  and  bulletins  began  to  be  published  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  Russian,  Byelorussian  and  Ukrainian  book  studies.  It  was 
during  the  early  1920s  that  the  first  synoptic  histories  of  the  Russian  book 
appeared  under  the  authorship  of  such  specialists  as  V.  V.  Bush,  M.  V. 
Muratov  (1892-1957),  N.  M.  Pakul',  M.  I.  Shchelkunov  (1884-1938),  P.  P. 
Shibanov  (1864-1935),  A.  A.  Sidorov  (1891-1978)  and  M.  I.  Kufaev 
(1888-1948). 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  major  research  libraries  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  the  Saltykov- Shchedrin  Library  in  Leningrad  and  the 

1  We  are  indebted  to  other  colleagues  for  reviewing  entries  for  separate  union  republics  of 
the  USSR. 
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Ukrainian  National  Library  in  Kiev,  began  to  play  important  roles  as  centres 
for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  and  East  Slavic  book.  In  1931,  a 
separate  institute,  named  the  Institute  for  the  History  of  the  Book,  Document 
and  Script,  was  established  in  Leningrad  and  numbered  among  its  research 
staff  such  scholars  as  the  young  P.  N.  Berkov  (1896-1969)  and  A.  I.  Malein 
(1869-1938).  This  same  period  saw  the  establishment  of  library  schools  in 
Leningrad  (1918)  and  Kharkov  (1933),  and  the  creation  of  the  Moscow 
Polygraphic  Institute  (1930). 

The  closing  of  the  Institute  for  the  History  of  the  Book,  Document  and 
Script  in  1935  was  symptomatic  of  the  fate  which  overtook  many  Soviet 
scholarly  institutions,  ushering  in  a  period  of  what  might  generously  be  called 
‘schematism’  in  Soviet  book  studies  scholarship.  Thus  during  the  late  1950s 
and  1960s,  when  Soviet  scholars  began  their  attempt  to  revive  Soviet  Russian, 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  scholarship  on  the  history  of  the  book,  they 
turned  perforce  to  pre-Revolutionary  and  early  Soviet  writing. 

The  single  most  important  manifestation  of  the  renaissance  of  Soviet  book 
studies  came  with  the  appearance  in  1959  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series, 
Kniga :  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  a  miscellany  of  which  more  than  fifty  volumes 
have  appeared  in  the  last  three  decades.  Even  earlier,  in  the  mid-1950s,  a 
publisher’s  series  began  to  appear  entitled  Deiateli  knigi.  Despite  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  omissions  and  errors  in  this  series,  it 
continues  to  retain  a  respectable  level  of  quality  in  its  biographies  of  major 
figures  in  the  history  of  Russian  and  Soviet  book  studies.  It  complements 
another  major  publisher’s  series  entitled  Trudy  otechestvennykh  knigovedov, 
which  began  in  the  1960s.  In  1958,  the  first  full  history  of  Russian 
librarianship  appeared,  written  by  V.  E.  Vasil'chenko  (1900-1961);2  in  1959, 
the  first  edition  of  K.  I.  Abramov’s  History  of  Libraries  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
published.3  Also  beginning  in  the  1950s  and  continuing  through  the  following 
decade,  major  histories  were  published  dealing  with  the  Lenin  Library  (1953; 
also  1962), 4  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  (1963)5  and  the  Library  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1964). 6 

The  publishers’  series  and  library  histories  published  during  the 


2  V.  E.  Vasil'chenko,  Istoriia  bibliotechnogo  dela  v  SSSR.  Moscow:  Sovetskaia  Rossiia,  1958. 
215  pp. 

3  K.  I.  Abramov,  Istoriia  bibliotechnogo  dela  v  SSSR  do  1917  goda.  Moscow:  Sovetskaia 
Rossiia,  1959.  198  pp.  (With  V.  E.  Vasil'chenko.) 

4  Istoriia  Gosudarstvennoi  ordena  Lenina  biblioteki  SSSR  imeni  V.  I.  Lenina.  Tom  1  [Pall 
publ.].  Moscow,  1953.  Istoriia  Gosudarstvennoi  ordena  Lenina  biblioteki  SSSR  imeni  V.  I.  Lenina 
za  100  let,  1862-1962.  Moscow:  Izd.  Biblioteki,  1962.  278  pp. 

5  Istoriia  Gosudarstvennoi  ordena  trudovogo  krasnogo  znameni  publichnoi  biblioteki  imeni  M.  E. 
Saltykova- Shchedrina.  Leningrad:  Lenizdat,  1963.  434  pp. 

6  Istoriia  Biblioteki  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  1714-1964.  Leningrad:  Nauka,  Leningrad.  Otd., 
1964.  599  pp. 
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195OS-196OS  touched  primarily  on  questions  of  Russian  book  development  in 
the  modern  and  Soviet  period.  At  the  same  time,  much  valuable  work  was 
being  accomplished  by  historians  concerned  with  medieval  Russian  and  East 
Slavic  culture,  a  number  of  these  having  been  inspired  by  the  archeographic 
and  bibliographic  work  of  M.  N.  Tikhomirov  (1893-1965).  Under  the 
impetus  of  Tikhomirov  and  his  school,  Soviet  scholars  in  the  1960S-1970S 
compiled  many  catalogues  of  Slavic  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  develop¬ 
ments  which  made  it  possible  in  the  1980s  to  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
union  catalogue  for  such  materials. 

By  the  1970s,  book  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union  (and  among  Slavic 
bibliographers  in  the  West)  had  become  a  major  component  of  the  intellectual 
and  scholarly  scene.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  working  groups  dealing  with 
pre-Revolutionary  and  Soviet  book  studies  were  established  at  many  major 
research  libraries,  at  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber,  in  library  schools,  and  in 
teaching  institutes  concerned  with  the  printing  industry.  A  series  of  all-Union 
conferences  and  symposia  were  convoked  (and  continue  to  be)  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Those  named  after  Ivan  Fedorov  and  the  nineteenth  century 
publishers  Smirdin  and  Pavlenkov,  as  well  as  symposia  organized  by  the 
Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Leningrad)  and  the  All-Union  Society  of 
Bibliophiles,  have  become  events  of  interest  on  the  academic  calendars  of 
Soviet  scholars. 

Since  the  1960s,  several  textbooks  have  been  published  which  cover  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  history  of  Russian  /  East  Slavic  book  culture.  They  are:  a 
history  of  Russian  book  printing  by  Malykhin  (1965);7  Russian  bibliography 
by  Briskman  (1969),8  and  another  by  Korshunov  (1981);9  the  Russian  book 
trade  by  Govorov  (1976);10  Russian  libraries  by  K.  I.  Abramov  (1980);11  and, 
finally,  a  recent  history  of  Russian  book  making  and  publishing  by  I.  E. 
Barenbaum  (1984). 12  These  textbooks  contain  certain  common  denominators. 
For  instance,  while  several  of  the  authors  have  produced  original  scholarship, 
their  texts  are  essentially  derivative  and  attempt  to  summarize  easily  available 
secondary  literature,  although  none  cite  the  not  inconsiderable  Western- 
language  literature  on  the  topic.  While  each  of  the  texts  bases  itself  on  a 
common  core  of  secondary  studies,  a  collation  of  all  the  works  shows  a 


7  N.  G.  Malykhin,  Ocherki  po  istorii  knigoizdatel  'skogo  dela  v  SSSR.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1965. 
448  pp. 

8  Bibliografiia :  obshchii  kurs.  Pod  red.  M.  A.  Briskmana  i  A.  D.  Eikhengol'tsa.  Moscow: 
Kniga,  1969.  560  pp. 

9  O.  P.  Korshunov,  Bibliografiia:  obshchii  kurs.  Moscow:  n.p.,  1981.  51 1  pp. 

10  A.  A.  Govorov,  Istoriia  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  SSSR.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1976.  399  pp.  (Also  an 
earlier  edition  in  1966,  263  pp.) 

11  K.  I.  Abramov,  Istoriia  bibliotechnogo  dela  v  SSSR.  Izd.  3-e.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1980.  352 

pp. 

12  I.  E.  Barenbaum,  Istoriia  knigi.  Izd.  2-e,  pererab.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1984.  248  pp. 
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considerable  number  of  contradictions  in  fact  and  statistics.  At  least  two  of  the 
texts,  those  by  Govorov  and  Malykhin,  also  lack  a  distinct  focus  and  the 
materials  presented  in  their  works  not  only  overlap  with  the  history  of  other 
disciplines  (e.g.  the  history  of  Russian  literature)  but  also  deal  with  far  more 
than  their  titles  claim.  For  instance,  Malykhin  (whose  work  is  concerned  with 
book  printing)  devotes  a  substantial  amount  of  space  to  the  period  antedating 
the  beginning  of  book  printing  in  the  Muscovite  Tsardom,  while  Govorov 
deals  not  only  with  the  book  trade  but  also  with  the  making  of  the  book  and  its 
bibliographical  description.  Virtually  all  the  authors  tend  to  accept  the  old 
axiom  that  armies  create  periodization  and  give  structure  to  historical 
interpretations.  The  present  political  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
include  a  diversity  of  peoples  and  cultures,  among  them  the  Turkic  peoples  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Baltic  peoples,  the  ancient  cultures  of  Georgia  and  Armenia 
and  the  East  Slavic  cultures  of  the  Ukrainians  and  Byelorussians,  are  all  given 
space  in  Abramov’s  history  of  libraries,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cultures  and 
historical  traditions  of  these  people  differ  considerably.  All  the  authors  devote 
the  greater  part  of  their  texts  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  book 
that  came  after  the  reign  of  Peter  I  and,  most  especially,  to  the  more  than 
half-century  of  Soviet  power.  The  non-secular  character  of  the  old  East  Slavic 
Orthodox  book  world  through  the  seventeenth  century  is  given  little 
sympathetic  attention,  while  every  evidence  of  ‘secularization’  and  the  social 
and  political  aspects  of  Russian  book  development  are  scrupulously  detailed. 
An  attempt  is  also  made  to  weave  these  facts  into  a  continuous  thread  of  events 
leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime. 

With  the  exception  of  Govorov,  all  these  works  are  bereft  of  any  illustrative 
material;  and  Govorov,  too,  tends  to  emphasize  monochromatic  plates  of 
persons  and  buildings  rather  than  reproductions  of  manuscripts,  books  and 
scripts.  This  is  a  serious  shortcoming  in  all  these  works,  especially  where  it 
concerns  the  striking  Russian  fin-de-siecle ,  avant-garde  and  constructivist 
book  design  of  the  1920s.  Absent  in  all  the  texts  are  any  maps  or  chronological 
tables  giving  an  overall  orientation  to  political  boundaries  and  events  on  East 
Slavic  territories,  in  Moscovy  and  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The  treatment  of 
specialized  topics  such  as  the  history  of  book  collecting,  book  plates  and  book 
binding  are  similarly  absent  from  all  the  texts.13 

With  this  brief  background  we  can  now  turn  to  a  review  of  the  publication 
Knigovedenie :  entsiklopedicheskii  slovar ',  which  should  represent  an  attempt  to 
synthesize  and  explicate  the  recent  scholarly  work  in  the  history  of  book 
studies  in  the  Soviet  Union.  After  a  few  summary  remarks,  we  will  focus  on 
two  aspects  of  the  encyclopedia:  (1)  those  articles  that  touch  on  various  aspects 

13  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  most  recent  Soviet  textbook:  A.  A.  Belovitskaia, 
Obshchee  knigovedenie.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1987. 
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of  the  history  of  the  East  Slavic  and  Russian  book;  and  (2)  those  synoptic 
articles  that  discuss  the  history  of  the  book  in  the  fifteen  union  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  volume  contains  entries  for  publishing,  printing,  book  trade,  library 
and  bibliographical  terms,  as  well  as  the  activities  themselves,  individuals 
(past  and  present,  East  and  West)  active  in  some  aspect  of  the  book  world, 
ancient  and  medieval  history  of  the  book  in  Asia  and  the  West,  including  a 
‘bibliographical’  entry  on  ‘Knigovedcheskie  slovari  i  entsiklopedii’  (257-61), 
which  covers  some  nineteen  countries.14  There  are  also  separate  entries  for 
countries  of  the  world  where  the  book  has  a  long  history,  including  those  in 
Eastern  Europe.15 

Overall,  black-and-white  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  better  than  those 
in  colour.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in  Soviet  publications,  the  colours  are 
washed  out  and  not  true.  But  there  are  also  too  many  black-and-white 
reproductions  that  are  blurred,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  decipher 
text  and  title  pages.  This  problem  is  partly  the  result  of  reproductions  that  are 
too  small  for  the  amount  of  printed  detail  they  contain.  Some  of  the  miniature 
portraits  and  line  drawings  are  more  successful  in  this  respect. 

A  thirty-page  index  (632-61)  includes  ‘names,  institutions,  enterprises, 
organizations,  societies’  and  serial  publications  on  book  studies.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  authors  (663-4),  but  with  no  reference  to  the  articles  they  wrote. 

While  we  must  leave  to  other  specialists  the  assessment  of  those  articles  in 
the  encyclopedia  which  treat  book  studies  outside  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  say  that  in  broad  outline,  and  in  spite  of  gaps  and  political 
contentions,  this  is  a  most  welcome  volume  for  students  of  the  Slavic  book  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  most  particularly  for  those  interested  in  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

By  far  the  lengthiest  articles  dealing  with  the  East  Slavic  and  Russian  book 
are  those  entitled  ‘Rossiiskaia  Sovetskaia  Federativnaia  Sotsialisticheskaia 
Respublika,  RSFSR’  (447-61)  and  ‘Soiuz  Sovetskikh  Sotsialisticheskikh 
Respublik,  SSSR’  (506-13).  Significant  portions  of  the  information  contained 
in  them  are  repeated  in  at  least  sixteen  other  individual  articles  dealing  with 


14  Under  the  entry  ‘Knigovedenie’  (253-7),  the  term  is  defined  as  a  ‘complex  of  generic, 
closely  connected  but  relatively  independent  scientific  disciplines  of  the  social  cycle  which  study 
the  printed  output,  the  processes  for  its  creation,  distribution  and  utilization,  as  well  as  those 
branches  of  culture  and  the  national  economy  which  carry  out  these  processes’  (253).  A  further 
refinement  of  this  definition  includes  the  ‘book’  and  the  ‘written  language’  (pis'mennost ')  and 
their  history  (254). 

15  The  entry  for  ‘Germaniia’  (133-8)  begins  with  the  statement  that  it  was  a  ‘state  in  Europe 
which  existed  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  1939-45’  (I31)-  After  several  pages  which 
describe  events  up  to  1945,  there  then  follows  an  entry  for  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(138-42).  There  is  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  entry  for  West  Germany  can  be  found  under 
‘Federativnaia  Respublika  Germanii’  (556-61). 
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such  topics  as  the  Cyrillic  and  Slavic  scripts  (in  the  larger  article,  ‘Pis’mo’, 
4°3“9)i  ^e  Slavic  manuscript  book  (in  ‘Rukopisnaia  kniga’,  469-70); 
‘Knizhnoe  delo’  (274-5);  publishing  in  Russia  and  the  USSR  (in  ‘Izdatel'skoe 
delo’,  193-202);  ‘Pechat”  (400-1);  libraries  in  Russia  and  the  USSR  (in 
‘Biblioteka’,  58);  bibliography  in  Russia  and  the  USSR  (in  ‘Bibliografiia’, 
47-50);  the  book  trade  in  Russia  and  the  USSR  (in  ‘Knizhnaia  torgovlia’, 
268-73);  library  societies  in  Russia  (in  ‘Bibliotechnye  obshchestva’,  75-7); 
press  statistics  in  Russia  and  the  USSR  (in  ‘Statistika  pechati’,  517-19); 
censorship  in  pre-Revolutionary  Russia  (in  ‘Tsenzura’,  583-4);  and  three 
historiographical  articles:  one  on  bibliographical  studies  in  the  USSR  (in 
‘Bibliografovedenie’,  52-6),  another  on  library  studies  in  Russia  and  the 
USSR  (in  ‘Bibliotekovedenie’,  69-70),  and  a  third  on  book  studies  in  Russia 
and  the  USSR  (in  ‘Knigovedenie’,  253-7). 

Although  the  encyclopedia  assigns  separate  articles  to  the  book  culture  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  article  on  the  Russian  Republic  (written 
by  L.  P.  Zhukovskaia,  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  A.  A.  Buevskaia,  E.  A.  Dinershtein 
and  N.  V.  Sviridov)  perforce  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  specialist  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  learn  that  publishing  in  the  Russian 
Republic  as  of  1980  constituted  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  titles  and  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  print  runs  of  all  publications  that  appeared  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1980,  the  publishing  houses  of  the  Russian  Republic 
published  7,211  titles  of  books  and  brochures  in  Russian  and  in  52  languages 
of  other  peoples  of  the  RSFSR  in  print  runs  totalling  692,100,000  copies, 
which  constitutes  13  8  per  cent  of  titles  and  39  3  per  cent  of  print  runs  for  all 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are,  in  fact,  55  publishing  houses  subordinated  to  the 
State  Committee  for  Publishing  of  the  RSFSR.  Among  the  most  important 
are  those  in  the  autonomous  republics,  namely  the  Bashkir,  Buriat,  Dagestan, 
Karbardino-Balkar,  Kalmuck,  Karelian,  Komi,  Mari,  Mordvin,  Northern 
Ossetian,  Tatar,  Tuvinian,  Udmurt,  Chechen-Ingush,  Chuvash,  and  Yakut. 
In  addition  to  these  publishing  houses,  the  State  Committee  for  Publishing  of 
the  Russian  Republic  controls  several  major  university  publishing  houses,  22 
regional  publishing  houses,  ministry  publishing  houses,  and  eight  major 
all-Republic  houses  such  as  Moskovskii  Rabochii,  Proveshchenie  and 
Sovetskaia  Rossiia. 

The  reader  will  find  little  to  fault  in  this  article  on  the  Russian  Republic. 
The  section  on  the  early  East  Slavic  manuscript  book  (written  by  Lidiia 
Petrovna  Zhukovskaia)  is  excellent.  Zhukovskaia  also  wrote  the  separate  entry 
on  the  Slavic  manuscript  book  (466-70)  and  there  displays  her  ability  to 
synthesize  accurately,  as  well  as  to  deal,  albeit  briefly,  with  individual  genres 
such  as  music  manuscripts.  One  might  question  the  authors’  optimistic 
assessment  of  the  importance  of  Soviet  power  for  the  development  of  a  book 
culture  among  the  peoples  of  the  Russian  Republic  (450).  More  interesting. 
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however,  is  the  statement:  ‘towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
printing  industry  developed  appreciably.  Of  the  2,000  printing  machines 
prepared  between  1817  and  1873  by  Konig  und  Bauer  in  Germany,  the 
world’s  first  manufacturer  of  printing  machines,  392  were  supplied  to  Russia.’ 
(449)  Compare  this  with  a  letter  (dated  23  January  1987)  to  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  review  stating  that  although  the  archives  of  the  firm  had  been  destroyed 
during  World  War  II,  their  account  books  revealed  that  more  than  1,371 
printing  machines  had  been  supplied  to  the  Russian  Empire  between  1817 
and  1906.  Does  this  mean  that  979  were  supplied  to  Russia  in  the  period 
1874-1906?  At  some  30  printing  machines  a  year,  this  would  show  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  development  in  the  Russian  printing  trade. 

The  section  of  the  article  on  the  Russian  Republic  which  deals  with  the  art 
of  the  book  is  quite  negative  in  its  interpretation  of  presentation  copies  and 
sumptuous  bindings,  and  positive  in  its  estimation  of  realistic  book  design. 
The  repertory  of  artists  named  who  dealt  with  book  design  is  impressive.  Also 
useful  are  the  facts  brought  together  on  the  book  trade  and  industry  in  the 
Russian  Republic,  as  well  as  the  serviceable  bibliography  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Russian  Republic.  Unlike  the  articles  dealing  with  the  union  republics,  the 
article  on  the  Russian  Republic  contains  no  section  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Russian  bibliography.  There  is,  however,  a  reference  to  an  article  on 
bibliography  which  contains  a  section  called  ‘Bibliografiia  v  Rossii’  (48). 

The  article  dealing  with  the  entire  USSR  is  concerned  primarily  with 
printing  and  publishing,  and  is  replete  with  citations  to  legislation  and 
regulations  dealing  with  the  printing  industry,  statistics,  tables  and  figures. 
The  authors  of  the  article  carefully  differentiate  between  the  number  of  titles, 
the  number  of  pechatnye  listy  (printer’s  sheets)  and  print  runs.  Specialists  in 
collection  development  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  the  authors  allude  to  the 
problem  of  small  print  runs  endemic  to  Soviet  academic  publishing.  The 
authors  quite  rightly  make  the  point  that  our  notions  of  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  book  will  be  much  revised  and  improved  with  the  appearance  of  the 
multi- volume  history  Istoriia  knigi  v  SSSR ,  of  which  three  volumes  have 
already  been  published.  In  the  section  on  the  art  of  the  book,  the  authors  make 
the  rather  unusual  statement  that  a  fundamental  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  book  illustration  was  made  by  artists  from  the  Mir 
Iskusstva  association  (510).  In  spite  of  this  attribution  there  is  no  entry  for 
Mir  Iskusstva. 

The  article  ‘Biblioteka’  (56-7),  like  many  others  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
the  textbooks  mentioned,  stresses  the  discontinuity  between  the  pre-  and 
post-Revolutionary  periods,  and  is  emphatic  in  asserting  the  political 
agenda  confronting  Soviet  libraries.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  many  major 
theorists,  among  them  L.  B.  Khavkina  (1871-1949),  were  already  established 
librarians  and  library  theorists  before  the  Revolution,  and  contributed  to  the 
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development  of  librarianship  well  into  the  Soviet  period  (Khavkina  does  have 
a  brief  entry  (576)  where  some  of  her  pioneering  work  is  acknowledged). 
Further,  this  article,  like  so  many  others,  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
Soviet  library  legislation  and  its  alleged  effectiveness  in  changing  the 
structure  of  library  organization  in  the  Russian  Republic.  It  argues  the  point 
that  Russian  book  studies  positively  influenced  the  development  of  this 
discipline  in  all  other  socialist  countries. 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  article  on  ‘Bibliotekovedenie’  (69-70),  this 
discipline  teaches  that  library  studies  were  positively  influenced  by  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and  the  political,  social  and  cultural  role  that 
libraries  play  in  Russia  is  emphasized.  The  article  on  ‘Bibliotechnye 
obshchestva’  (75-7)  deals  only  inter  alia  with  the  early  library  organizations  in 
Russia,  among  them  the  Obshchestvo  Bibliotekovedeniia,  founded  in  St 
Petersburg  from  a  section  of  the  Russkoe  Bibliologicheskoe  Obshchestvo 
(1908),  and  the  Russkoe  Bibliotechnoe  Obshchestvo  (1916),  founded  from  a 
section  of  the  Russkoe  Bibliograficheskoe  Obshchestvo  at  Moscow 
University. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  article  ‘Bibliografiia’  (47-52),  the  section  on  the 
history  of  bibliography  in  Russia  stresses  the  ideological  importance  of 
bibliography  in  moulding  a  ‘progressive’  or  even  revolutionary  world  view. 
The  authors,  following  a  lead  taken  by  Berkov  in  the  1930s,  cite  the 
annotations  in  Sopikov’s  bibliography  to  indicate  the  progressive  nature  of  his 
Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii  (1813-21).  Lenin  is  also  given  a  disproportionate 
place  in  this  article  for  his  role  as  a  reviewer  of  bibliographical  works,  as  well 
as  a  practitioner  of  bibliography.  In  the  article  ‘Izdatel'skoe  delo’  (193-202), 
in  the  section  on  publishing  in  Russia,  the  authors  conclude  their  survey  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  period  by  stating  (196)  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
91  per  cent  of  all  titles  published  in  the  Russian  Empire  were  in  foreign 
languages,  while  the  print  runs  constituted  7  5  per  cent.  This  is  an  astonishing 
figure,  although  not  new  to  those  who  have  seen  the  very  extensive  depository 
collections  of  foreign  language  imprints  of  the  Russian  Empire  held  in  the 
Helsinki  University  Library.  When  the  authors  of  this  article  turn  to  the 
Soviet  period,  they  deal  with  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  as  provincial 
publishing,  although  both  these  areas  have  had  long,  distinguished,  and  at 
times  independent,  book  traditions.  These  regions  are  also  dealt  with 
separately  in  the  encyclopedia. 

In  the  article  ‘Knizhnaia  torgovlia’  (268-73),  in  the  section  on  Russia,  the 
author  makes  the  important  point  that  foreigners  such  as  Kurtener,  Got'e, 
Tasteven,  Allar  and  Dandil'i  played  important  roles.  The  article  also  gives 
useful  information  on  such  organizations  as  the  Russkoe  Obshchestvo 
Knigoprodavtsev  i  Izdatelei  and  the  Obshchestvo  Torgovtsev  Notami  i 
Muzykal'nymi  Proizvedeniiami,  which  were  important  in  the  history  of  the 
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Russian  book  trade.  This  article  is  especially  enlightening  on  the  organiz¬ 
ational  structure  on  the  Soviet  book  trade  after  World  War  II. 

Also  useful  is  the  examination  of  a  list  of  reference  works  containing 
various  types  of  information  on  the  history  of  Russian  printing  and 
publishing.  The  list  includes  the  Russkii  kalendar'  of  Suvorin,  which 
compares  Western  and  European  book  development  with  Russian;  the 
Knizhnyi  vestnik ,  1866,  which  calculated  the  number  of  imprints  published 
abroad;  the  Voenno-statisticheskii  sbornik  (v.  4,  1871,  1895-97),  which 
differentiated  between  censored  and  uncensored  publications;  the  Istoricheskii 
vestnik ;  and  the  Ezhegodnik  Komiteta  gramotnosti  (1892),  which  arranged 
materials  according  to  their  audience.  The  authors  take  the  Imperial 
Government  to  task  for  its  shortcomings  in  this  area  (518).  Again,  the 
reviewers  found  the  section  on  press  statistics  during  the  Soviet  period 
especially  useful  because  it  describes  the  discrete  elements  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  compiling  a  national  bibliography. 

In  the  article  ‘Tsenzura’  (583-4)  an  adequate  survey  is  given  for  the 
legislation  in  Russia  dealing  with  this  area  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
through  to  the  revolutions  of  1917.  It  concludes  with  the  disingenuous 
statement  that  there  exists  ‘state  control’  over  the  press  in  the  USSR,  but  that 
its  perpetuation  is  justified  because  it  prevents  injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Two  short  articles,  ‘Knizhnoe  delo’  (574-5)  and  ‘Pechat1’  (400-1),  repeat 
information  available  in  a  number  of  the  other  articles.  They  both  stress 
legislation  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  note  that 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  this  legislation  was  to  foster  partiinost '  (party  spirit) 
in  the  Soviet  book  world. 


Robert  A.  Karlowich 
Edward  Kasinec 


Pratt  Institute ,  Brooklyn 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
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Comments  on  Articles  Dealing  with  Union  Republics 16 

Estonskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublica 

Knigovedenie  (612-16) 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  printing  press  of  the 
superintendent-general  of  the  Livonian  diocese  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Riga,  Johann  Fischer  (1633-1705),  produced  a  number  of  Estonian  books. 
These  publications,  printed  by  J.  G.  Wilcken,  were  of  crucial  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Estonian  printed  word.  The  spelling  adopted  in  these 
imprints  was  instrumental  in  reforming  the  Estonian  orthography,  for  it 
introduced  the  so-called  ‘old  spelling’  which  was  used  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  reference  to  this  important  development  in 
the  article. 

The  publication  of  the  complete  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  1715  is 
mentioned,  but  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  southern  Estonian 
literary  dialect  in  Riga  in  1686  is  omitted.  The  fact  that  the  entire  Bible 
(including  the  Apocrypha)  was  published  in  1739  is  also  omitted. 

Most  incomprehensible  is  the  treatment  of  the  entire  period  from  ca.  1880 
until  1940.  The  names  of  important  publishing  houses  are  given,  some 
landmark  encyclopedic  works  are  listed,  and  translations  of  Russian  authors 
and  Marxist  publications  mentioned.  However,  the  history  and  development 
of  Estonian  literature  and  book  arts  are  completely  overlooked;  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  years  after  the  1905  Revolution  saw  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  Estonian  letters:  the  ‘Young  Estonia’  literary  movement, 
with  its  annual  publication  Noor-Eesti  (Young  Estonia)  (v.  1-5,  1905-1915) 
and  the  periodicals  Noor-Eesti  (1910-11)  and  Vaba  Sona  (The  Free  Word) 
(1914-1916),  introduced  new  ideas  and  new  subject  matter  into  Estonian 
literature.  The  movement  was  led  by  Gustav  Suits  (1883-1956),  Johannes 
Aavik  (1880-1973),  Villem  Ridala  (1885-1942),  Friedebert  Tuglas  (1886- 
1971)  and  A.  H.  Tammsaare  (1878-1940).  It  also  included  young  artists,  such 
as  Nikolai  Triik  (1884-1940),  Konrad  Magi  (1878-1925),  Jaan  Koort 


16  On  7  March  1987,  at  the  eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Mid- Atlantic  Slavic 
Association  in  New  York  City,  a  round-table  discussion  was  held  concerning  Knigovedenie : 
Entsiklopedicheskii  Slovar ',  as  well  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  (Allen 
Kent  and  Harold  Lancour  (eds.);  New  York:  Dekker,  1968-84;  vols.  1-37;  in  progress).  The  latter 
contains  articles  by  Soviet  scholars:  ‘Russia-USSR,  Book  Printing  and  Libraries’  (vol.  26, 
180-245),  and  ‘The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Printing’  (vol.  31,  446-74).  A  foretaste 
of  some  of  the  methods,  periodization,  ideas  and  facts  contained  in  the  Knigovedenie  volume  were 
already  advanced  in  the  Dekker  publication.  Since  the  present  review  is  limited  to  Knigovedenie , 
only  the  reports  describing  the  treatment  of  union  republics  in  that  volume  are  repeated  here.  The 
individuals  who  gave  the  reports  are  identified  at  the  end  of  each  review.  Spellings  of  names  and 
geographical  locations  are  those  of  the  individual  authors. 
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(1883-1935),  Aleksander  Uurits  (1888-1918),  Aleksander  Tassa  (1882-1955) 
and  Kristjan  Raud  (1865-1943),  all  of  whom  left  their  mark  on  Estonian  book 
arts.  The  same  kind  of  literary  and  artistic  cooperation  characterized  the  Siuru 
movement  (siur  means  wonderbird),  which  became  very  active  after  the 
February  Revolution  in  1917  and  during  the  War  of  Estonian  Independence 
(1919-1920).  The  Siuru  albums  (1-3,  1917-1919)  published  poems  by  August 
Gailit  (1891-1960),  Johannes  Semper  (1892-1970),  Friedebert  Tuglas  and 
Aleksander  Tassa.  They  were  illustrated  by  Nikolai  Triik  (Album  1),  Ado 
Vabbe  (1892-1970)  (Album  2)  and  Anton  Starkopf  (1889-1966)  (Album  3). 

The  same  mentality  prevails  in  the  treatment  of  the  post- World  War  II 
period.  Encyclopedic  works  and  some  collections  are  mentioned,  but  the 
publication  of  collected  works  of  Estonian  literary  classics  is  left  out. 

The  very  short  section  on  book  illustrations  is  written  competently  and 
serves  its  purpose  well. 

The  bibliography  does  not  list  the  volumes  of  the  Estonian  national 
bibliography  covering  the  years  1918-1939. 

Victor  Koressaar  The  New  York  Public  Library 

Latviiskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 

Knigovedenie  (304-8) 

Culturally  and  politically  the  fate  of  Latvia  has  been  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Estonia  since  the  thirteenth  century.  Present-day  Latvia  and  Estonia 
occupy  almost  the  same  territory  as  the  Livonian  Confederation,  a  state  that 
existed  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  1561.  After  that  date,  Latvia,  like 
Estonia,  was  ruled  by  the  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Russians.  However,  the 
internal  political,  legal,  social  and  cultural  structure  of  these  countries  was 
based  on  a  very  distinct  autonomy  that  was  more  or  less  recognized  by  all  the 
ruling  powers  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  then  the  very  small 
but  dominant  Baltic  German  ruling  class  had  to  give  way  to  the  intensive 
Russification  measures  of  the  Tsarist  Government  and  the  emerging 
nationalist  movements  of  the  majority  populations,  the  Latvians  and 
Estonians.  After  an  extremely  violent  and  turbulent  period,  starting  with  the 
1905  Revolution  and  ending  with  the  wars  of  independence  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I,  Latvia  became  an  independent  state  until  the  Hitler-Stalin 
agreement  of  1939  assigned  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  on  Latvia  in  Knigovedenie  is  signed  by  some  very  knowledgeable 
scholars,  among  them  A.  Apinis  and  V.  Vileruss.  While  it  is  informative,  it 
does  not  adequately  cover  either  the  book  world  of  Latvia  or  the  Latvian  book 
world. 

As  almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  the  first  books  in  Latvia  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  were  not  in  the  languages  spoken  by  the  native  population  but  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Catholic  Church.  After  the  Reformation,  German,  the 
language  of  the  ruling  element  in  Latvia  and  Estonia  and  the  lingua  franca  of 
all  countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea,  became  the  dominant  tongue  of  book 
production.  In  fact,  German  was  the  language  of  administration  and 
government  in  Latvia  and  Estonia  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  article  in  Knigovedenie  contains  almost  nothing  about  the  Latin 
and  German  book  world  in  Latvia.  The  Mollyn  publishing  house  in  Riga 
from  1588-1625  published  160  books  (117  in  Latin,  40  in  German,  and  only 
three  in  Latvian).  As  an  aside,  there  is  no  systematic  bibliography  of 
publications  in  non-Latvian  languages  in  Latvia  from  the  beginning  of 
printing  through  to  World  War  I. 

While  the  article  has  useful  information  on  Marxist  and  Soviet  publishers 
and  publications,  the  period  of  Latvian  independence  during  the  1920s  and 
1 930s  gets  short  shrift.  There  is  also  inadequate  information  about  Latvian 
book  publications  outside  Latvia.  The  first  known  Latvian  book  was 
published  in  1525  in  Liibeck;  the  first  extant  Latvian  book,  in  Vilnius.  Later, 
Konigsberg  was  an  important  centre  for  Latvian  book  publishing.  Since  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  after  World  War  II,  Latvian 
books  have  been  published  in  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Australia.  Important  Latvian  publishing  houses  are  still  active  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Sweden.  In  line  with  this,  the  bibliography  attached  to  the 
article,  while  quite  useful,  does  not  mention  any  of  the  very  substantial 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  earliest  Latvian  books  published  by  Latvian 
scholars  in  the  West. 

The  article  ignores  the  role  of  book  publishers  and  dealers  in  Riga  and 
Mitau  (Jelgava  in  Latvian)  as  important  distributors  of  West  European 
literature  to  the  Russian  Empire,  particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Stefenhagen  publishing  house,  established  in  1769,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
largest  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  publishing  books  not  only  in  Latvian  but  also 
in  Estonian,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
other  languages. 

Finally,  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  old  libraries  of  Riga  and 
Mitau.  The  Riga  Municipal  Library  was  established  in  1524,  and  the  library 
of  the  Dukes  of  Courland  became,  after  its  capture  by  the  Russians,  the  core  of 
the  library  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Janis  Kreslins 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
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Belorusskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Ukrainskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 

Knigovedenie  (33—7),  (545~5i) 

The  articles  seem  at  first  glance  quite  adequate.  They  are  concise  and 
informative,  especially  about  the  early  period  of  Byelorussian  and  Ukrainian 
book  history,  manuscript  tradition  and  early  printing.  Only  a  more  careful 
investigation  reveals  inaccuracies,  mistakes  and  omissions. 

To  mention  just  a  few  examples:  in  the  late  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  religious  Orthodox  brotherhood  societies  were  the  centres  of 
Byelorussian  printing  activities,  and  this  is  so  noted  in  Knigovedenie. 
However,  the  major  and  most  enduring  centre,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Vilna,  is  not  mentioned  at  all;  a  lesser  one,  in  Kuteino,  near  Orsha  in 
north-eastern  Byelorussia,  is  indicated  instead  as  a  major  centre.  Also 
unmentioned  is  the  Maimonichy  brothers’  printing  house  in  Vilna  (1574- 
1622).  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
Vilna  was  the  centre  of  Byelorussian  book  publishing.  An  example  of  a 
careless  mistake  is  the  attribution  of  a  title  by  Janka  Kupala,  the  Byelorussian 
poet,  to  Jakub  Kolas  (36). 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  apparently  deliberate  and  sanctioned  exclusions. 
First,  the  entire  era  covering  the  revival  of  the  modern  Byelorussian  book  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  completely  ignored.  F.  Bahushe- 
vich  (1840-1900),  who  is  considered  the  father  of  the  modern  Byelorussian 
book,  and  the  entire  pleiad  of  nineteenth  century  bookmen  called  pachynalniki 
(The  Beginners)  and  their  works,  are  not  mentioned.  Unmentioned,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  modern  Byelorussian  books  were  published  in  Latin  script  to 
circumvent  censorship. 

Second,  the  Nasha  Niva  (Our  Patrimony)  period  (1906-1914),  which  is 
probably  the  most  important  period  in  modern  Byelorussian  publishing,  is 
only  mentioned  in  passing  and  its  importance  is  played  down. 

Similar  omissions  can  be  noted  in  the  Ukrainian  article.  The  period  of  the 
revival  of  modern  Ukrainian  literature  began  in  1798  with  the  first  Ukrainian 
book,  Ivan  Kotlarevsky’s  Eneide ,  published  in  St  Petersburg.  Ukrainian  book 
publishing  then  developed  quite  rapidly  in  spite  of  several  restrictive 
censorship  laws. 

Book  publishing  in  western  Byelorussia  and  western  Ukraine  is  hardly 
discussed  at  all.  This  is  a  serious  omission,  since  it  clouds  the  overall  picture  of 
book  development  in  the  two  countries.  This  is  especially  striking  for  western 
Ukraine  (Galicia),  where  book  publishing  and  book  study  developed  early  and 
continued  to  grow  steadily.  The  Lviv  Brotherhood  of  the  Assumption,  the 
first  Ukrainian  publishing  centre,  was  established  in  1586;  its  activities  lasted 
until  1939  (348  years).  Another  centre  of  Galician  printing  activities,  the 
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Pochaev  Monastery,  issued  187  books  from  1632  to  1800,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  a  distinct  Ukrainian  typeface. 

Ukrainian  printing  in  western  Ukraine  was  at  its  apogee  from  1837,  when 
the  first  book  in  the  modern  Ukrainian  language  appeared,  to  World  War  II. 
In  1914,  there  were  24  Ukrainian  publishing  houses  in  Lviv  alone. 

Such  deliberate  omissions  are  deplorable  and  are,  in  fact,  weak  and  quite 
transparent  efforts  to  prove  the  inevitability  of  the  Byelorussian  /  Ukrainian 
bonds  with  Russia  and  the  ‘benefits’  that  the  Soviet  government  brought  to 
these  countries.  But  even  the  authors’  own  statistics  belie  this.  For  instance,  in 
1913,  book  production  in  Byelorussia  is  given  as  232;  after  the  October 
Revolution,  book  production  actually  decreased,  as  indicated  in  a  somewhat 
contradictory  manner  in  the  next  paragraph:  ‘Already  [UzheW]  in  1921,  196 
titles  were  issued.’ 

Zora  Z.  Kipel  The  New  York  Public  Library 


Moldavskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 

Knigovedenie  (353-7) 

Moldavia  is  only  a  region  of  Bessarabia,  which  itself  is  part  of  Romanian 
territory  and  culture.  Many  events  previous  to  1940  took  place  in  the 
Moldavia  which  is  at  present  part  of  the  Romanian  Socialist  Republic.  For 
example,  Stephen  the  Great  and  V.  Lupul  were  Romanian  rulers  and  ruled 
over  Bessarabia  as  well.  Ia§i  was  and  is  part  of  Romanian  Moldavia. 

In  the  article  in  Knigovedenie  there  is  inconsistency  in  citations:  sometimes 
they  give  original  Romanian  titles  with  a  Russian  translation,  sometimes  not. 
The  impression  is  given  that  ‘Moldavian’  book  production  flourished  after 
World  War  II  but,  in  fact,  Bessarabia  was  dismembered,  with  parts  going  to 
the  Ukraine,  and  Russification  and  assimilation  taking  place;  the  statistical 
presentation  (355)  shows  that  the  number  of  titles  has  declined  from  1,710  (in 
1970)  to  1,431  (in  1979);  at  present  it  is  even  smaller.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  titles  are  on  political  subjects.  For  example,  they  indicate  a  project  to 
translate  various  editions  of  Lenin  (44  and  55  volumes)  from  Russian  into 
Moldavian.  Presses  also  existed  in  early  sixteenth  century  Romania,  and  this 
is  not  dealt  with. 

The  bibliography  of  the  article  is  subjective,  concentrating  on  Soviet 
political  sources  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 


Vladimir  Wertsman 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
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Azerbaidzhanskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Kazakhskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Kirgizskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Tadzhikskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Turkmenskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 
Uzbekskaia  Sovetskaia  Sotsialisticheskaia  Respublika 

Knigovedenie  (12-15),  (227-30),  (240-2),  (524-7),  (537-4°),  (54i~4) 

With  some  reservations,  we  must  admit  that  Knigovedenie  accords  the  book 
development  of  these  six  republics  a  certain  degree  of  individuality  and 
distinctiveness.  The  reservations  will  be  mentioned  below,  but  a  general  one 
should  be  stated  right  at  the  outset:  the  uniformity  of  the  survey,  and  the 
uniformity  of  structure  of  the  world  of  the  book  revealed  by  the  survey  as 
applied  to  each  republic.  Both  are  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  system. 

In  five  out  of  the  six  cases  (Kirghizia  is  the  exception)  the  survey  reaches 
back  beyond  the  ‘voluntary  unification  with  Russia’  for  the  earliest  manifest¬ 
ations  of  national  (although  this  word  is  carefully  avoided:  the  respective 
ethnic  epithet  is  used)  book  development.  The  record  is  often  impressive: 
when  in  the  tenth  century  the  Uzbek  city  of  Samarkand  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Samanids,  it  had  a  library  whose  several  rooms  sheltered 
books  apportioned  to  them  according  to  subjects;  each  room  had  a  box  with  a 
list  of  the  respective  books.  The  roster  of  authors  includes  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  representatives  of  medieval  Islamic  culture:  Farabi  (872-950),  Ibn 
Sina  (980-1037),  Biruni  (973-1050),  Rudaki  (d.  940).  One  reservation  here: 
the  article  only  timidly  hints  at  the  fact  that  this  book  world  squarely  belonged 
in  the  early  medieval  Arabo-Persian  cultural  sphere,  and  dated  from  a  period 
before  the  Uzbeks  arrived  to  make  Uzbekistan  Uzbek.  The  epithets  ‘Arab’ 
and  ‘Persian’  are  never  used,  and  the  reality  is  suggested  by  the  more  neutral 
terms  Sredniaia  Aziia  (Central  Asia)  and  Vostok  (Orient). 

All  of  the  republics  appear  to  have  been  given  a  fairly  trustworthy  account 
of  the  inception  and  early  development  of  printing  and  publishing  in  the  areas 
under  discussion.  In  most  cases,  these  activities  occurred  only  after  the 
region’s  annexation  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  received  the  ideas  and 
material  means  through  the  Russian  medium.  It  is  thus  a  story  of  events  that 
took  place  mainly  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  weakness  appears  in  the 
account  of  this  story.  The  new  presses  and  publishers  were  quite  naturally  at 
first  mostly  Russian,  or  at  least  ‘non-native’,  but  we  are  not  always  told  about 
that;  nor  are  we  always  told  whether  the  output  of  this  or  that  press  was  in 
Russian  or  in  the  local  language.  Indeed,  this  weakness  becomes,  through 
several  mutations  and  forms,  another  persistent  feature  of  all  the  articles.  It  is 
a  reverse  image  of  the  above-mentioned  flaw  plaguing  the  medieval  scene. 
The  goal  here  may  have  been  to  minimize  the  relevance  of  the  differences 
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between  ‘native’  and  Russian,  not  necessarily  linguistically,  but  intrinsically 
— Russian  printers,  published  materials,  book  artists  are  treated  within  the 
framework  of,  say  Uzbekistan,  once  they  are  active  or  occur  on  Uzbek 
territory. 

Finally,  two  recurrent  themes  of  the  printed  word  in  a  union  republic  must 
also  be  emphasized  as  characteristic:  the  separately  established  printing  house 
KSE  (Kirgizskaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia)  has  now  published  the  Kirghiz 
Soviet  Encyclopedia  (6  vols.,  1970-84);  and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  collected 
works  of  Lenin  (45  vols.)  has  appeared  in  Kirghiz. 

Many  more  observations  could  be  made.  One  is  the  total  silence  on  the  part 
of  Knigovedenie  concerning  the  subject  of  religious  publications.  This  may  be 
less  critical  in  the  case  of  the  Kirghiz,  but  others,  especially  Uzbeks  and 
Azerbaijanis,  had  a  long  tradition  of  the  Holy  Book  and  of  other  Islamic 
literature.  The  objection  that  the  Koran  was  copied  and  eventually  printed  in 
Arabic  should  be  dismissed  in  light  of  the  article’s  liberal  references  to  secular 
works  of  traditional  culture,  whether  in  Arabic  or  Persian.  The  omission 
becomes  even  more  significant  when  we  remember  the  unfailing  enumeration 
of  repeated  publication  of  the  classics  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

To  sum  up,  Knigovedenie' s  articles  are  a  good,  if  not  always  accurate, 
introduction  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  printed  word  in  Central 
Asia  and  Azerbaijan.  The  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  these  articles  are  also 
helpful,  even  though  only  some  include  works  in  the  vernacular  languages. 


Svat  V.  Soucek 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
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Kniha  Belarusi:  i 517-1917.  Zvodny  kataloh.  Minsk,  BelSE,  1986.  615  pp. 
Illustrations.  3  rub.  80  kop. 

Although  the  Byelorussians  were  the  first  among  the  East  Slavs  in  the  field  of 
printing,  they  have  not  to  date  appeared  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  of  their  printed  books.  There  were  several  attempts  in  the  past  to 
compile  such  a  bibliography.  Thus  in  1910  Romuald  Ziamkevich  produced  a 
list  of  early  printed  Byelorussian  books  in  Pershy  belaruski  kalendar  ‘Nashae 
rtivy’  na  1910  h.  In  1926  there  appeared  in  Kaunas  a  monumental  Historyia 
belaruskai  (krywskai)  knihi  by  Vaclaw  Lastowski,  containing  descriptions  of 
Byelorussian  manuscripts  and  printed  books  and  documents  from  the 
eleventh  to  eighteenth  centuries.  Despite  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  a 
frequently  uncritical  approach,  this  work  remains  an  important  source  of 
information  for  anyone  interested  in  the  development  of  Byelorussian  culture. 
A  year  later,  in  1927,  the  Byelorussian  State  Library  in  Minsk  launched  its 
project  aimed  at  producing  a  union  catalogue  of  Byelorussian  printed  books. 
Of  the  planned  four  parts  of  the  work,  only  three  were  published  between 
1927  and  1929.  Part  I,  which  was  to  deal  with  early  printed  books,  never 
appeared,  and  the  whole  project  was  abandoned  after  the  arrest  and 
deportation  of  the  chief  bibliographer,  Julia  Bibila. 

Kniha  Belarusi  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  union  catalogue  of  Byelorussian 
printed  books,  in  Byelorussian,  Church  Slavonic  and  Russian,  for  the  period 
1517-1917.  It  consists  of  three  sections,  each  independent  of  the  others,  with 
its  own  introductory  article  and  indexes.  The  first  section  (pp.  9-192)  is  a 
catalogue  of  books  in  Cyrillic  characters  produced  by  Byelorussian  presses 
both  in  and  outside  Byelorussia  (e.g.  Francis  Skaryna’s  printing  press  in 
Prague)  before  1800.  Entries — there  are  390  of  them — are  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  but  the  alphabetical  title,  author  and  place  indexes 
(placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  pp.  570-85)  make  it  easy  to  find  any  requisite 
information.  Each  entry,  apart  from  the  description  proper,  contains 
information  relating  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  copy  or  copies  of  any  given 
book  together  with  a  short  bibliography  of  earlier  descriptions  or  studies.  On 
the  whole  this  section  is  well  produced,  and  takes  account  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  libraries  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries.  For  some  peculiar 
reason  descriptions  are  given  in  Russian,  although  none  of  the  books 
described  is  in  that  language.  Possibly  it  was  done  to  give  substance  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  introduction,  that  ‘Cyrillic  books  formed  a  link 
between  Byelorussian  and  Ukrainian  printing  on  one  hand,  and  Russian  on 
the  other  (p.  11). 
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The  second  section  (pp.  193-272)  contains  descriptions  of  publications 
(books  and  serials)  in  the  Byelorussian  language,  in  both  Cyrillic  and  Latin 
scripts,  which  appeared  between  1801  and  1917  in  and  outside  Byelorussia. 
The  term  ‘publication  in  the  Byelorussian  language’  is  understood  in  the 
broad  sense  to  include  books  written  in  Polish  or  Russian,  but  containing 
some  Byelorussian  texts.  Even  so  there  are  only  441  entries — a  pitiful  number 
when  compared  with  3940  books  in  the  Russian  language  which  were 
published  during  the  same  period  in  the  territory  of  the  present-day 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Republic,  and  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  last  section,  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  three  (pp.  275-569).  This  hardly  gives  credence  to  the 
statement  in  the  preface  to  the  second  section  that  ‘The  reunification  of 
Byelorussia  with  Russia  [a  euphemism  for  Russia’s  annexation  of  Byelorussia] 
...  had  great  progressive  significance  for  the  Byelorussian  people’  (p.  194), 
although  one  might  concur  with  its  second  part,  namely  that  ‘it  [i.e. 
‘reunification’]  created  favourable  conditions  for  diffusing  the  achievements 
of  Russian  culture  in  Byelorussia’  (ibid.).  The  entries  in  the  second  and  third 
sections  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  language  of  description  is 
respectively  Byelorussian  and  Russian. 

At  first  sight  the  book  looks  impressive  enough  and  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  serious  work  of  scholarship.  It  is  only  on  closer  examination  that  some 
disturbing  features  emerge,  the  most  serious  of  which  are  the  studied 
omissions  in  the  second  section  of  publications  of  certain  Byelorussian 
authors,  such  as  Vaclaw  Lastowski  (pseudonym  Vlast),  Anton  Luckevich 
(pseudonym  Anton  Navina),  and  Anton  and  Jazep  Losik,  all  of  whom, 
although  long  dead,  are  still  politically  unacceptable  to  the  authorities.  The 
compilers  did  a  thorough  job  not  only  by  omitting  separate  books,  but  by 
purging  the  tables  of  contents  of  various  almanacs  and  collective  works  of  any 
mention  of  contributions  by  such  authors.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate 
all  omissions,  but  at  least  one  deserves  to  be  mentioned  because  of  its 
importance.  It  is  Karotkaia  historyia  Belarusi  by  Lastowski  (Vilna,  1910),  the 
first  ever  history  of  Byelorussia  in  which  that  country  was  treated  as  a  separate 
entity  and  not  as  a  north-western  province  of  Russia. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  few  bona  fide  mistakes  pale  into 
insignificance.  The  most  inept  of  them  is  perhaps  the  inclusion  of  Ildefons 
Bobic’s  Niadzielasnija  ewanhielii  i  nawuki  which  was  in  fact  published  in  1922 
and  not  in  1912  (No.  59a,  p.  219).  Neither  need  one  dwell  overly  on  certain 
statements  by  the  authors  of  introductory  articles.  Thus  one,  H.  Halenchanka, 
whilst  mentioning  that  Skaryna  in  his  calendar  gave  the  dates  of  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  could  not  resist  adding  that  the  Church  considered  those 
phenomena  ‘beyond  human  reason  and  therefore  impossible  to  predict’ 
(p.  13).  One  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  the  author’s  bias  or  his  ignorance. 

Those  who  expected  to  welcome  at  last  a  serious  work  of  scholarship  in  the 
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field  of  Byelorussian  bibliography  are  bound  to  be  disappointed.  Because  of 
the  political  bias  one  cannot  be  sure  how  complete  and  reliable  is  the 
information  contained  in  the  book,  and  this  puts  in  doubt  the  value  of  the 
whole  work.  One  cannot  help  feeling  regret  at  yet  another  wasted  opportunity. 

Alexander  Nadson  F.  Skaryna  Library ,  London 


Serge  Asianoff,  Manuel  typographique  du  russiste.  Documents  pedagogiques 
de  l’lnstitut  d’etudes  slaves,  XXVIII.  Paris,  Institut  d’etudes  slaves,  1986. 
256  pp.  Illustrations.  Tables.  Bibliography.  Index.  80  Fr. 

This  is  a  useful,  learned,  odd,  and,  despite  a  forbidding  table  of  contents, 
amusing  book.  Its  precise  readership  is  perhaps  not  entirely  clear — it  appears 
to  embrace  both  francophone  writers  on  Russian  topics  (who  will  nevertheless 
have  to  know  Russian  fairly  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  book)  and  French 
editors  of  Russian  texts.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  are  still  enough 
writers  and  scholars  in  both  categories  to  make  the  book  worthwhile. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  a  style  manual  dealing  with  the  usual  problems 
of  transliteration  and  transcription  (the  two  are  combined  in  the  commonest 
French  practice,  which  makes  the  remark  about  anglophone  ‘isolationism’  (p. 
41)  in  the  matter  of  transliteration  a  little  unfair),  capitalization,  principles  of 
citation,  abbreviations,  acronyms  etc.  The  text  is  very  detailed,  but  enlivened 
by  penetrating  remarks,  interesting  and  sometimes  iokey  illustrations,  and 
quirky  asides.  It  is  at  least  as  illuminating  on  French  practice  as  it  is  on 
Russian. 

The  personal  approach  evident  in  the  first  half  is  even  more  marked  in  the 
second.  This  is  a  hundred-page  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  use 
of  upper  and  lower  case  in  French  and  Russian  and  is  much  more  amusing 
than  it  sounds.  It  is  enormously  detailed,  informative,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  well  supplied  with  references  to  the  history  of  writers’  and 
printers’  manuals,  and  details  of  systems  recommended  elsewhere.  Asianoff  is 
particularly  good  on  the  subtleties  of  religious  and  historical  terms,  especially 
military  and  diplomatic.  He  is  free  with  personal  preferences:  the  abuse  of 
abbreviations  provokes  trenchant  comment,  as  do  ‘les  farouches  bezbozhniki ’ 
who  ‘font  la  chasse  aux  graphics  superstitieuses’  (p.  135);  for  French  works  he 
likes  the  rigorous  minimalist  system  of  Dufour  {Le  tapuscrit ,  9th  ed.,  1984), 
perhaps  not  surprisingly  given  that  the  variety  of  typographical  practice  in 
academic  publishing  in  France  is  perhaps  even  wider  than  in  Britain  and 
America;  though  never  entirely  prescriptive  he  clearly  likes  the  comparative 
orderliness  of  modem  Russian  practice  and  characterizes  Grot,  with  less  than 
perfect  prosody,  as  the  Malherbe  of  Russian  orthography  (‘Enfin  Grot  vint 
133). 
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Even  in  a  work  as  magisterial  as  this,  one  or  two  small  imperfections  have 
escaped  the  editorial  eye:  at  least  one  inconsistency  of  capitalization  (!)  in  the 
bibliography  (which  omits  J.  S.  G.  Simmons’s  appendix  to  Hart’s  Rules  while 
including  his  Russian  Bibliography)  and  Malaia  Medvednitsa  on  p.  219.  These 
are  small  blemishes  on  a  book  which  even  anglophone  writers  and  editors  can 
read  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

W.  F.  Ryan  Warburg  Institute ,  London 


Books ,  Libraries  and  Information  in  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies: 
Proceedings  of  the  Second  International  Conference  of  Slavic  Librarians  and 
Information  Specialists ,  edited  by  Marianna  Tax  Choldin.  ‘Russica’  Biblio¬ 
graphy  Series,  8.  New  York,  Russica  Publishers,  1986.  x  +  ii  +  530  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Tables. 

This  hefty  volume  provides  an  interesting  indication  of  the  professional 
preoccupations  and  scholarly  work  of  librarians  involved  with  Slavonic  and 
East  European  collections.  The  papers  were  originally  delivered  within  the 
framework  of  the  Third  World  Congress  for  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1985  and  at  separate  symposia  on  book 
studies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  on  international  book 
exchanges.  Most  papers  are  in  English  and  relatively  few  are  by  contributors 
from  Eastern  Europe,  reflecting  the  lack  of  East  European  participants  at  the 
Congress.  Editing  such  heterogeneous  material  has  clearly  been  difficult, 
though  speedily  accomplished,  and  one  misses  the  tables  to  Peter  P.  Burnett’s 
paper  on  East  European  emigre  publications  in  Great  Britain  and  the  notes  to 
Peter  Bruhn’s  survey  of  bibliographical  work  with  Russian  and  Soviet 
periodicals. 

Many  papers  will  be  of  interest  only  to  librarians.  The  painstaking  reports 
of  exchange  activities,  which  reflect  understandable  concern  with  this 
important  method  of  acquisition,  fall  into  this  category.  A  broader  picture  of 
exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  thirty-four  North  American  libraries  is 
provided  by  Nadia  Zilper:  her  methodology  could  be  of  broader  application. 
Information  officers  will  find  helpful  the  contributions  by  Molly  Molloy  and 
Jennifer  J.  Brine  on  machine-readable  data  bases.  Other  material  is  of  interest 
to  librarians  and  academics  alike,  for  example  the  section  on  archives  (with 
admirable  comments  by  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted),  on  national  biblio¬ 
graphies  of  Slavic  and  East  European  studies,  on  Solidarity  and  related 
publications,  on  the  role  of  information  in  East- West  technology  transfer,  and 
an  excellent  group  of  articles  on  contemporary  East  European  emigre 
publications  in  the  West.  A  solid  portion  of  the  book  is  of  a  more  traditional 
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academic  character,  such  as  the  section  on  the  role  of  government  in  the 
publishing  and  housing  of  books  in  the  USSR,  which  will  be  of  value  to  social 
scientists.  Historians  will  find  useful  items  in  the  sections  on  the  Slavic  book 
trade  in  the  West,  the  development  of  book  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
1917-35,  and  on  book  studies  in  Eastern  Europe  today.  It  is  clear  from  this 
volume  that  librarians  as  scholars  can  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
knowledge  in  different  disciplines. 

Edward  Kasinec  sees  the  evolution  of  Slavic  librarianship  in  the  United 
States  ‘from  being  merely  a  service  profession  to  becoming  an  academic 
discipline’  (p.  4).  This  remark  provokes  thought  about  the  role  of  the 
academic  librarian,  and  the  use  of  the  word  ‘merely’  sounds  unnecessarily 
defensive  or  deprecating.  Given  its  particular  problems-— abundantly  in¬ 
dicated  in  these  Proceedings — Slavonic  librarianship  needs  professional 
librarians  of  high  quality.  If  they  are  scholars  in  their  own  right  as  well — -as  are 
some  of  the  contributors  here — that  is  a  useful  bonus,  though  whether 
Slavonic  or  any  other  librarianship  can  be  an  academic  discipline  is  open  to 
question.  But  whatever  their  status,  Slavonic  librarians  must  exercise  their 
professional  and  bibliographical  skills  to  ensure  that  the  attention  of  scholars 
generally  is  drawn  to  the  appropriate  parts  of  this  volume. 

J.  E.  O.  Screen  London 


Walter  Andreesen  and  Frank  Heidtmann,  Wie  finde  ich  slawistische  Liter atur. 
Orientierungshilfen,  Bd.  29.  Berlin,  Berlin  Verlag  Arno  Spitz,  1986.  316  pp. 

Slawistik  in  Germany  means  primarily  the  study  of  the  Slavonic  languages 
and  literatures,  and  this  bibliographical  guide  confines  itself  strictly  to  that 
field.  One  can  only  hope  that  other  subjects  within  what  English-speakers  call 
Slavonic  studies  will  eventually  benefit  from  guides  as  clearly  directed  and  as 
competently  organised  as  the  work  under  review. 

Aimed  at  students  and  young  researchers  within  the  higher  educational 
system  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  core  of  the  book  sets  out  to 
introduce  them  to  the  most  important  sources  of  bibliographical  and  reference 
information,  with  sufficient  commentary  to  permit  a  reasonably  informed 
choice  between  compilations.  It  begins,  however,  with  some  essential 
preliminaries.  Firstly,  there  are  several  pages  of  introduction  to  the  structure 
of  the  literature  and  the  specialist  (German)  terms  likely  to  be  encountered. 
This  is  followed  by  a  longer  section  on  the  academic  library  system  of  the 
FRG,  listing  guides  to  resources  and  giving  details  of  union  catalogues  and 
inter-library  loan  services.  A  further  fifteen  pages  advise  on  approaches  to  the 
most  frequently  encountered  varieties  of  German  library  catalogue,  reinfor¬ 
ced  by  three  pages  of  helpful  hints  and  reminders  (‘ kurz  und gebunden’). 
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The  main  part  of  the  guide  is  arranged  in  sections  by  language,  with 
Russian  naturally  leading  the  field  in  terms  of  numbers  (179  items),  but  also 
including,  for  instance,  27  on  White  Russian  and  21  on  Macedonian.  In  each 
section  general,  linguistic  and  literary  bibliographies  are  listed  first,  followed 
by  encyclopaedias  and  handbooks,  histories  of  literature,  standard  grammars 
and  other  linguistic  reference  works,  and  finally  dictionaries.  This  is  by  no 
means  only  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies.  The  selection  of  works  for 
inclusion  is  judicious,  bearing  in  mind  the  intended  readership  and  language 
emphasis,  with  the  stress  on  recent  publications,  and  highly  specialised  items 
are  excluded.  Annotation  of  entries  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
concentrates  on  defining  coverage,  noting  currency  and  assessing  usefulness 
for  particular  categories  of  material  or  subject  areas.  The  main  bibliographical 
corpus  concludes  with  a  list,  nearly  200  items  long,  of  book-length 
bibliographies  devoted  to  individual  Slavonic  writers.  The  final  components 
of  the  guide  deal  with  ‘search  strategies’,  study  techniques,  and- — at  consider¬ 
able  length — with  planning  and  laying  out  written  scholarly  work. 

Attention  to  prosaic  but  vital  detail  bears  out  the  book’s  claim  to  be 
user-friendly  ( benutzerfreundlich ).  The  single-sequence  index  includes  entries 
for  all  authors,  editors,  compliers  and  titles,  so  avoiding  the  frustrations  of  an 
arbitrarily  selective  ‘name  index’.  All  987  items  in  the  main  bibliography  are 
numbered  (no  struggling  with  op.  cit. s  and  ibid. s);  and  the  entries  for  major 
works  include  a  box  for  noting  a  library  location  and  call  number.  The  only 
annoyance  comes  from  finding  (in  my  copy)  pages  13-14  and  17 1-2  missing. 

The  guide  has  obviously,  and  quite  understandably,  been  compiled  with 
German-speaking  users  exclusively  in  mind.  The  few  works  in  English  on,  for 
example,  Russian  literature  and  Russian  grammar  have  apparently  been 
included  only  in  cases  where  no  suitable  treatment  in  German  could  be  found. 
An  equivalent  guide  for  English-speaking  students  would  need  a  substantial 
shift  in  the  selection  of  non-vernacular  works.  Nevertheless,  any  incipient 
specialist  with  a  modicum  of  German  would  benefit  from  having  a  copy  at 
hand,  and  non-German  Slavonic  bibliographers  will  find  much  to  emulate.  I 
know  of  no  bibliographical  guide  in  any  sphere  of  Slavonic  studies  which 
succeeds  better  in  identifying  a  specific  and  important  requirement  and 
meeting  it. 


Gregory  Walker 


Bodleian  Library 
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Biographical  information  about  Sergei  Abramovich  Efron ,  brother  of  the 
‘encyclopaedia’  Efron  and  a  publisher  in  his  own  right  in  Berlin  during  the 
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Library,  University  of  Leeds,  Leeds  LS2  9JT,  United  Kingdom. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  OUR  OWN  PUBLICATIONS 

CHAADAEV,  P.Ya.,  Sochineniya  i  pis’ma.  Pod  red.  M.  Gershenzona,  I.  II.  Reprint  of 
the  Moscow  1913-14  edition.  1972,  780pp.,  cloth. 

THE  LAST  FEW  COPIES  (slightly  imperfect,  at  a  reduced  price):  £  1 8.00 

The  Gershenzon  edition,  which  by  now  has  become  somewhat  of  a  bibliographical 
rarity,  remains  the  most  complete  edition  of  Chaadaev's  works  to  date. 

SALTYKOV-SHCHEDRIN,  M.E.,  The  History  of  a  Town.  Translated  by  I.  P.  Foote. 
1980, 192  pp.,  cloth.  Reduced  price:  £5.00 

This  was  the  first  English  translation  of  a  major  work  of  one  of  Russia's  foremost 
satirist,  giving  his  perceptive  and  pungent  commentary  on  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  life  of  Russia. 


CROSS,  A.G.,  The  Russian  Theme  in  the  English  Literature  from  the  Sixteenth 
Century  to  1980.  An  introductory  Survey  and  a  Bibliography.  1985, 

278pp.,  cloth.  £16.00 

Both  the  introductory  essay  and  the  bibliography  break  completely  new  ground  in  the 
study  of  Anglo-Russian  literary  relations.  The  bibliography  lists  nearly  1100  works, 
arranged  in  four  sections:  chronologically,  alphabetical  by  author,  alphabetically  by 
short  title,  and  fina  lly  by  subjects. 


GARSHIN— Henry,  P.,  A  Hamlet  of  his  Time.  Vsevolod  Garshin,  The  Man,  his  Work, 
and  his  Milieu.  1983,  408pp.,  frontisp.,  16pp.  b&w  illustration,  cloth.  £17.50 

“After  Henry's  meticulously  researched  and  exhaustive  treatise,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
the  need  for  another  monograph  on  Garshin 's  life  and  work. "  (Slavic  Review) 


WE  OBTAIN  ANY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  RUSSIAN  AND 
SLAVONIC  STUDIES,  PUBLISHED  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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